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| ‘*NOTHING IS TROUBLESOME THAT WE DO WILLINGLY ” 


large, thick, soft lead for deepest shadow effects. 


| JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
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pencils for drawing in all its branches, from the one with a fine, hard point for very fine lines to the pencils with a 


We also make pencils of extra large diameter for the little fingers that get tired so easily, and many varieties 
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NEW HIGH-SCHOOL BOOKS 


Huffcut’s Elements of Business Law 
By ERNEST W. HUFFCUT 
Dean of the College of Law, Cornell University. 


List price, $1.00 


Intended for students in commercial courses in high 
schools and colleges, this book presents the leading princi- 
ples of business law toge ther with simple, concrete examples 
and problems showing. these principles in their = 
to commercial transactions. 


Wentworth & Hill’s Physics 
Revised Edition 
By G. A. WENTWORTH and G. A, HILL 
List price, $1.15 
A thorough revision of a work which has been justly 
characterized as a book better suited for the needs of a high 


school or academy course in physics than any other text- 
book which has thus far appeared. 
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By GILBERT HAVEN TRAFTON 
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Designed to guide pupils in their tield work and to furnish 
detinite outlines for the exercises in the laboratory, this 
manual provides a basis for the text-book work. It is planned 
to occupy the same place in the study of physical geography 
that the laboratory manual holds in the study of physics or 
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The Seventh Year Book of this new Series will be ready in 
November. Combined a and color effects, printed on 
tinted paper, are one of the distinctive features of this attract- 
ive and helpful book. Increased attention has been given to 
Geometric Problems and Industrial Drawing, and more deti- 
nite study to the 


Principles of 
Perspective and Design 


Book Seven has 126 pages, 16 of which contain beautiful color 
reproductions. The text explains how to work out the given 
lessons, and sets forth principles to be studied. It is accom- 
panied by 


Two Hundred Illustrations 


in black and white, including decorative treatment of landscapes, 
trees, plant- forms, and still-life forms. There are also many 
reproductions from famous masterpieces. 


Sample Copies, postpaid, 55 cents 


Advance orders will receive prompt attention 


The Prang Educational Company 


NEW YORK ATLANTA CHICAGO 


ORIGIN OF NAMES IN VIRGINIA. — (III.) 


Frederick, for Frederick, Prince of Wales. 

Giles, for William Branch Giles, 
1827-1830. 

Goochland, for William Gooch, 
from 1747-1749. 

Grayson, for Colonel William Grayson, 
senator. 


governor from 
lieutenant-governor 
United States 


Greenesville, for General Nathaniel Greene. 

Halifax, for George Montagu, Earl of Halifax. 

Hampstead, for parish in England. 

Healing Springs, for thermal mineral springs. 

Henry, cape, on coast, for Prince 
James I. 

Isle of Wight, for island in English channel. 

James, for James I. of England. 

James City, for first English settlement. Jamestown. 

Jamestown, for King James I. of England. 

Kilmarnock, for town in Scotland. 

King and Queen, for William and Mary, 
queen of England. 

King George, for King George of England. 

King William, for William III. of England. 

Kinsale, for town in Ireland. 

Leesburg, for the Lee family of Virginia. 

Leigh, for the Leigh family of Virginia. 

Lost River, so called on account of its abrupt disap- 
pearance at the foot of the mountain. 

Lovdorin, for Fari of Loudoun. 

Louisa, for daughter of George II 


of Wales, son of 


king and 
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WHAT THEY SAY. 


MarGaret Danville, Jil.: Teachers 
and pupils working together can accomplish any- 
thing. 

SUPERINTENDENT Perry L. HarneD, Montgom- 
ery County, Tennessee : A law should be enacted 


requiring agriculture taught in all the rural 


schools. 


SUPERINTENDENT T. W. Harris, Keene, N. H.: 
The most important lesson that the school can 
teach is that of attention to duty at the time set 
for duty. For to the child, school is business; and 
in the world of business, as the child must learn 
sooner or later, business has the right of way. 


ANTON LEIBOLD, SUPERVISOR PHySICAL CUL- 
TURE, Columbus, Ohio; While young men at the 
age of twenty and upward take part in the game of 
football, it seems to me that on account of danger 
to life and limb in our public schools, including 


high schools, this game should be earnestly dis- 
couraged. 


SUPERINTENDENT C, L. Cray, Shirley, Mass. : 
Happy is that teacher, and a.workman worthy of 
any hire, who can lead her pupils to realize a little 
bit that school is not only a preparation for life in 
tthe future, but is also a part of life here and now; 


who can make “the motive to action” a present 
one. 


THomas Wuitney Surette, Zeachers College, 
New York: When our children are taught folk- 
-songs in the schools, and then led on through the 
work of Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven, as they 
are led te Shakespeare, we shall have attained to 


something like an adequate system of musical edu- 
cation. 


Ex-GoveRnor N. J. BAcHELvER, Mew Hamp- 


shire: 1 believe the boy and girl out on the farm. 


are entitled to equal school privileges with the boy 
and girlin the city. They may be required to 
travel farther to reach a schoolhouse, but when 
there they should be allowed to attend as many 


weeks of school in a year and as good school of the 
grade provided. 


SUPERINTENDENT F. M. Marsn, Fairhaven, 
Mass.: The influence of the socalled “soft 
pedagogy” has led to a feeling among children 
that they must be pleased at any cost, and not a 
few adults are yielding to the tendency to deprive 
the American boy and girl of their rugged right to 
obey and respect authority, and to meet with con- 


‘quering pride a few character forming obstacles. 


EXPERIENCES OF VALUE. 


BY FRANK ALONZO HILDEBRAND, 
Indiana, (Pa.) Normal School. 


In the classes of pedagogy in our school, fre- 


quent opportunities are given to the students to 
speak of incidents of interest which have come to 


them within the past few days. The instructor had - 


just recently given a talk upon “Versatility,” and 
suggested that the students attempt finding some 
new interest to report within a few days. This par- 
ticular recitation referred to above was full of rich, 
pertinent materials. Each reciter seemed aglow in 
the thing related. Later in the recitation a young 
girl, some seventeen years old, with radiant face 
and glowing eyes, arose and gave the following 
truthful story. She was animated and the class 
was fired, seeing that the story came from a truly 
earnest, aspiring young teacher. 

The description was so vivid and valuable that 
the girl was asked to relate the same story to a 
senior class later in the day. In the meantime a 
shorthand reporter was secretly sent for and took 
the girl’s story just as it was told. Here is the 
girl’s story, interrupted at times with questions by 
instructor and students :— 

“T was visiting over last Sunday and was out in 
the country and had an opportunity to visit a coun- 
try school. We rapped at the door—— 

Instructor (interrupting).—‘‘Tell us about the 
outside.” 

“The outside was rocky and the grounds were 
not kept at all. The teacher opened the door, 
which had no handles on it. Nothing looked neat. 


’ The room inside was not a bit better than the out- 


side. The floor was dirty, the desks broken, and 
old mottoes on the walls. These had been up when 
the girl I was with went there. The cobwebs were 
hanging from the ceiling. The mottoes were 
‘Wishing You a Merry Christmas’—I don’t re- 
member all of them—-but they were such as 
‘Happy New Year,’ etc. They had double seats. 
Oh, they were all broken up and had writ- 
ing all over them. The teacher was very 
‘sloppy. She came back to the door and 
wher. she let us in she got embarrassed right 
away. There was a class on the floor, about 
three or four.in the class, and they. were spelling. 
The next class had two in it. She gave them 


a speller and they spelled and pronounced the 


words first on the book, and then she pronounced 
the words to the pupils. The lessons were too hard 
for the young pupils that were in the class. I could 
not have spelled nearly all myself. She gave them 
a great, big, long lesson. They would spell a word 
wrong and she would shake her head, and they 
would guess until they got it. I think we did not 
hear the beginning of the recitation. 

“At the same time the teacher was hearing 
classes, the pupils were calling out, ‘Where is the 
lesson?’ or they wanted to sharpen pencils, or get 
water, or wash slates. She would run around and 
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answer their questions or not pay any attention to 
them. 

“At recess time she just told them ‘Recess,’ and 
they all ran out. Then after awhile they came back 
in and she put them out and closed the door. Oh, 
yes, they had a fight outside.” 

Question.-—*What did the teacher say about the 
fight?” 

“Oh, she just said they acted smart. 

“While she was standing there opening the door, 
they all came in and began to fight and push the 
girls around, boys and girls on opposite sides. 

“We asked the teacher how many pupils she 
had. She said she had twenty-three; only one of 
them was fourteen years old. I think from the ap- 
pearance of them, they ranged in age from six to 
fourteen. She should have had fewer classes. 

“When she'called them in after recess, they got 
to fighting around the water bucket, and she told 
one to put the pail down and he threw water all 
over her. 

“She was always apologizing to us on account of 
their bad behavior. I told her I would like to get 
to teach there awhile, I imagined I could do better 
than she did. I do not think she came up to the 
county examinations. Her father was on the 
school board and she got the school ahead of one 
of the graduates here (Indiana State Normal 
school). This has been a very bad school all along, 
and one year they put out the teacher. The 
mothers and fathers got so turned against the 
school board that they put out another, and they 
think that before the year is over the pupils will 
put this one out. She told us she would ‘give it to 
them’ after we got away, and I thought I would 
punish them before we got away. 

“She had several foreigners. She attempted to 
keep the others from imposing upon them, but by 
appearances she did no better herself. She did not 
act cross to them, and one of them was standing 
around while we were there. It was a cute little 
thing, too. It did not have the best clothes on. 
There were some very bright, you could see by 
their faces. I never knew before how miserable a 
country school could be.” 

Question.—-“Do you think that the children were 
up to the average in intelligence?” 

“Yes, sir. I think they would be if they had the 
proper teacher. We could not tell by the training 
she was giving them.” 

Question——“Did the children think they were 
being disorderly, or did they act as if they thought 
they were doing the right thing?” 

“T do not think they thought about it. We asked 
the teacher if she ever punished them.” 

Question —“How old was the teacher, do you 
think ?” 

“About eighteen.” 

Ouestion—-“How was her language, dress, and 
clothes ?” 

“She was not well dressed at all; used poor 
grammar when she was talking to us. Her hair 
was all down. I heard one of the boys telling an- 
other to look at her hair, and she did not pay any 
attention. She was a friend of the girl I was with. 
She never could teach school, I think. Her only 
good quality was she never got offended when the 
children said anything about her.” 
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Question.—“Was this her first year?” 

“Yes, it was her first year.” 

Question.—“Has the class any questions to ask?” 

Question.—“Where was the teacher educated?” 

“I do not think she was educated any place but 
in the country schools. She lives in the country, 
and her actions did not show that she had been any: 
place eise.” 

Question-—“Did she go to that school last 
winter?” 

“T do not know.” 

Question.—“Did she live near the school?” 

“About two miles; walked in nice weather.” 

Question.--“Was it the school she attended 
when she did go to school ?” 

“T do not know, but it is the nearest school.” 

(Question ——“Was her father an influential man?” 

“Yes, or she would not have gotten the school.” 

Question.—-“Was her father a school director?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

After the above description was given, it was. 
learned by an honest vote that out of sixty-nine, 
forty-two other students had experienced similar 
schools within the past few years. Truly this hap- 
pened within the shade of thirteen normal schools, 
in a state that loves education and treasures cul- 
ture and art, in a state of great politicians and social 
graft. 

Awaken, ye Scholastics, the problem of educa- 


tion is not yet solved! 


> 


IS IT WORTH WHILE? 
BY SUPT. HERBERT W. LULL, NEWPORT, R. I. 

On every school building, within and without, 
is written “free.” . The parent feeds, clothes, and 
houses the child, but the state gives the free 
schoolroom, free tuition, free books, and free sup- 
plies. The doors stand wide-open and all are wel- 
come. In fact, so free is education that the mis- 
chievous, the malicious, the enemy of order and all 
moral discipline, are not only admitted but they are 
retained long after they have been a source of dis- 
turbance to the school and of nervous prostration 
to the teacher. A stranger to our land might imag- 
ine that such freedom of opportunity would be so 
highly prized that it would be impossible to keep 
children out of school. Such, however. is the per- 
versity of human nature that the state is obliged to 
enact laws compelling the parent to educate his 
child, and also forcing the child into school and 
then keeping him there. To-day attendance and 
behavior, as well as protection of the child from the 
greed or the apparent needs of the family, are cov- 
ered by the law. With these commands of the 
state as his authority the truant officer must work 
constantly every school day to prevent children 
from growing up in ignorance. In other words, 
although education is absolutely free, it costs a 
city hundreds of dollars to keep all the pupils in 
school. The teachers are dealing every day with 
children who refuse to have an education and, 
furthermore, with those who by inheritance have no 
generations of culture. Such conditions impose on 
the teachers a weight of responsihility that. few 
citizens realize. Further. in the higher grades are 
many illustrations of what may be called “unintel- 
ligent sacrifice—sound in motive, lacking in dis- 
cernment.” ‘Parents are making great sacrifices to 
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keep their children in school, after they have passed 
the age requirement of the state, and after they are 
able to earn their own living, for which they are 
not receiving a sufficient return in scholarship, de- 
portment, or effort. 

Since these things are so one may well exclaim: 
“Ts it worth while!” Not only is it worth while, 
but it is the only means of safety. It is no deed of 
charity to educate, but it is a moral obligation. It 
is worth while, too, as a business investment. See 
where the states stand which have the fewest nat- 
ural resources and the greatest educational facili- 
ties. The governor of one state admits that the 
average citizen of his state gives eight days of 
labor for what the average citizen of another earns 
in one. This governor says that it is due to the 
educated laborer in the second state. Even from a 
mercenary point of view, then, it is worth while. In 
the case of a certain state of this union the average 
earning power of its citizens exceeds the average 
earning power of the whole country in the same 
ratio that the length of its school year exceeds that 
of the whole country—a very peculiar coincidence 
to say the least. Not only is the school an excel- 
lent investment because of the high rate of in- 
terest it pays, but the business men themselves are 
the product of the school. 

An eminent business man of the Empire state 
has investigated and then publicly declared that a 
grammar school education adds fifty per cent. to 
the worth of a man; a high schocl, one hundred 
per cent., and a college, three hundred per cent. 
We cannot select our ancestors, although Holmes 
has suggested that such a selection would be very 
desirable; but we can do the next best thing and 
see to it that the succeeding generations have good 
ancestors. 

Of course Emerson was right when ‘he pro- 
nounced America to be another name for oppor- 
tunity; but the new generation must be able to see 
the opportunity, seize it, and to use it. It is a 
good fortune, when one may think what he pleases 
and then is free to express his thoughts; but it is 
necessary that the citizens should have worthy 
thoughts and worthy means of expression. To 
this end the school is trying to give the pupil many 
ways out into the world to enable him to find him- 
self in the ever-broadening field of labor, to im- 
prove his opportunities, and then to enjoy life. In 
the school he has a chance to share in that race- 
fortune which is the “product of the colossal work 
of the race through its entire history, and repre- 
sents the slow and painful toil of countless multi- 
tudes of men and women.” 
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The school itself, its surroundings, and its equip- 
ment may be excellent; the teacher and the teach- 
ing may be of the best; the city and the state may 
be very liberal in their appropriations, and exacting 
in the enforcement of their educational laws, and 
yet not every child can be made a sharer to any 
great extent in “the race-fortune.” Dr. Butler of 
the University of Chicago, recently president of 
Colby, is reported as saying: “The college is the 
multiplicand and the student is the multiplier. If 
you multiply nothing by nothing you will get noth- 
ing.” The same result follows if the school is 
everything and the multiplier nothing. In the 
school, however, the multiplier is almost never 
zero, but it is often small, and therefore the product 
is correspondingly small in spite of the most con- 
scienticus efforts of able teachers. 

The law does not take into account partially de- 
ficient “multipliers,” but says, “Go to school and 
iearn all that you can.” This state sadly needs an 
institution of its own wherein noticeably deficient 
children may be trained. It does send at its own 
expense such cases to two other states, but the dis- 
tance deters parents from using its bounty. Never- 
theless, parents are doing their children great harm 
by not giving them the advantage of the superior 
training of such institutions where may be seen the 
most expert teaching in the whole country. Emer- 
son said that “the weed is a plant whose virtues 
have not yet been discovered”; so in school there 
are pupils “born short” and “born slow” whose vir- 
tues may be discovered some day when the able 
teacher has found the method of approach.—Re- 
port. 


THE SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT LEAGUE OF MAINE. 


BY PAYSON SMITH, AUBURN, ME.,, 
President of the League. 


A most noteworthy movement for the improve- 
ment of schools is that which was instituted im 
Maine in 1898 by State Superintendent W. W. 
Stetson. 

In founding this organization Dr. Stetson made 
recognition of the idea that a special need of the 
public schools is a closer and more intelligent in- 
terest in their work on the part of the home. He 
pointed out clearly and positively the necessity for 
a more complete equipment of the schools along 
certain lines, and he showed emphatically that the 


people of Maine could not afford to overlook the | 


importance of providing impressionable youth with 
wholesome, elevating physical surroundings. 
He called attention to the need of more and 


BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 
The Golden Rule should be, and as the world grows in morality it will be the guiding rule of 


conduct among nations as among individuals. 


This government. stands for manhood first and for business only as an adjunct of manhood. 

In the long run the one vital factor in the permanent prosperity of the country is the high ‘in- 
dividual character of the average American worker, the average American citizen, no matter 
whether his work be meatal or manual, whether he be farmer or wageworker, business man or pro- 


fessional man. 


We desire to set up a moral standard. There can be no delusion more fatal to the nation than 
the delusion that the standard of profits, of business prosperity, is sufficient in judging any busi- 
ness or political question—from rate legislation to municipal government. Business success, whether 
for the individual or for the nation, is a good thing only so far as it is accompanied by and develops 
a high standard of conduct—honor, integrity, and civic courage. 
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better books, he illustrated in pamphlef and lec- 
tures the lessons that are to be learned from the 
works of the great painters and the master sculp- 
tors, and he emphasized on every possible occa- 
sion the importance of having yards well kept and 
tastefully planted, and of having schoolrooms 
comely and attractive. 

In organizing the School Improvement League 
he called on the teachers of the state to marshal 
their iniiuence in behalf of these improvement:. 
urged them to organize the homes of their com- 
munities to the end that some of the things that 
were advocated might be obtained. 

How cffectively this work was done and how 
readily the teachers of Maine recognized the ex- 
cellence of the idea is clearly in evidence through 
the results. 

In the first tabulation of returns made by the 
leagues it was found that the teachers, pupils, par- 
ents, and friends had done for the schools of the 
state a work of profound importance. 

Yards had been cleared and tastefully planted, 
schoolroom walls ‘had been tinted, pictures had 
been purchased and hung, plaster casts had been 
put in place, libraries had been bought, and other 
improvements ‘diverse in character and numerous 
in number had heen made. 

Since the day of organization to the present time 
this work has been continued. At the present time 
five hundred and _ twelve active leagues scattered 
throughout Maire are effectively preaching the 
gospel of better school conditions. 

Not only have the practical results as shown in 
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visible improvements been important, but what 
has been deemed-.of even greater moment it has 
been shown that the league, wherever it has 
fHourished, has inculcated principles of self-help 
and self-reliance, that it has made boys and girls 
more considerate of public property because it has 
given them some idea of its cost, and that it has 
made communities look more to themselves for the 
improvement of their schools and less to officials, 
thereby fostering in the best way their interest in 
the schools. 

The leagues carry on as a part of their work a 
series of meetings, and in these have been incor- 
porated the best features of the old-time New Eng- 
and “lyceum,” Said a Maine man recently: “If 
the School Improvement League does nothing else 
but save to our schools this institution of the 
lyceum it will in that alone have justified its exist- 
ence.” 

In addition to its own work the School Improve- 
ment League has been of service in calling atten- 
tion to the needs of the schools in such a manner 
that response has been made by the people 
through the direct channels of regular appropria- 
tions. 

In short, by seeking to make each local school 
a more active factor in the life of its community, by 
aiming to set the standard that the school must be 
the “literary and art centre of the community,” and 
by seeking to unite school and home in the better- 
ment of the physical conditions of the school this 
organization has been a factor of great importance 
in the recent history of public education in Maine. 


SALARIES, TENURE, AND PENSIONS. 


A RETIREMENT FUND FOR TEACHERS.—(VI.) 


BY FREDERIC ALLISON TUPPER, 
Headmaster Brighton High School, Boston. 


PRECAUTIONS AGAINST DIMINUTION OF THE 
FUND. 


The increment to the retirement fund from ex- 
cise moneys is a precarious item. It is liable to 
diminish. Care should be taken to put the retire- 
ment fund on a basis that will involve no uncer- 
tainty in the provision for the permanent care of 
the superannuated teachers. In the annual re- 
port of the city superintendent for the school year 
1901-02 it was urged that a slight pro rata levy 
should be made on teachers’ salaries for the benefit 
of the fund; and with practical unanimity the 
teachers’ organizations throughout the city gave 
generous support, last winter, to a bill designed 
among other things to amend the charter in that 


particular, by authorizing an annual levy of one, 


per centum of salaries, which would yield a yearly 
increment of about $135,000. Greater refunds for 
teachers’ absences would have become feasible if 
the bill had been enacted into law. Unfortunately, 
the bill failed of passage—a circumstance worthy of 
note when we bear in mind that it proposed to add 
nothing to the tax levy, and to make the teachers 
take a larger part than ever in augmenting and 
maintaining a fund for their own eventual benefit. 


he following is an exhibit of the annual aug- 
mentations of the fund since 1899:— 
RECEIPTS TO RETIREMENT 
BOROUGHS. 


Excise Deductions Unclaimed 
Year Moneys. less Refunds. Interest. Donation. Annuities. Total. 


FUND—ALL 


1899 $269,094 83 $106,374 93 $5,744 53 $381,213 59 
1900 266,859 37 131,073 86 397,933 23 
1901 265,853 18 200,883 04 25,975 11 492,71! 32 
1902 262,066 94 70 13,583 81 22,353 55 
1903. 265,917 78 160,635 67 41,306 77 83000) $9,122 09 477,282 31 


The following table gives the yearly differences 
between the income and the outgo of the fund, for 
the years indicated :— 


Year. Surplus Balance. 
1899 $257,689 41 
1900 188.230 37 
1901 218,324 58 
1902 79,236 42 
1908 57,255 32 


It is manifest from the foregoing exhibit that the 
yearly differences between the income and the 
outgo of the fund are fast dwindling, a circum- 
stance which, as already intimated, is due to the 
rapid increase in the number of annuitants, and to 
the persistent pressure that is exerted on behalf of 
absentees to drain the retirement fund. 

It is to be hoped that the balance for each com- 
ing year will continue fo be a surplus and not a 
deficit. This hope should be kept in view, what- 
ever plan of refunds may be devised. 

AMOUNT OF EXPERIENCE PREREQUISITE TO 
RETIREMENT. 
The minimum service which is one of the pre- 
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requisites to retirement has been fixed by the 
charter at thirty years, at least twenty of which 
must have been in the public schools of the city of 
New York. It sometimes happens that teachers of 
less than thirty years’ experience become wholly 
incapacitated for further school service. The prob- 
lem of withdrawing such teachers from the class- 
room without removing them for inefficiency pre- 
sents grave difficulties. Obviously the city cannot 
afford to retire such teachers on the same terms as 
teachers of thirty years’ experience, nor is it pos- 
sible to give pensions, however small, to teachers 
whose experience has covered only a few years. 
To fix, in the case of such teachers, a minimum ex- 
perience as an indispensable prerequisite to retire- 
ment on a fractional stipend, is the problem which 
must be solved. One of the suggestions laid be- 
fore the last legislature was designed to meet this 
difficulty by providing for such teachers after, say, 
eighteen years of experience, annuities propor- 
tioned to their vears of service. 


RATIO OF ANNUITY TO SALARY. 


Owing to the piecemeal development of the laws 
authorizing the establishment and maintenance of 
the retirement fund, there has been a dispropor- 
tion among the various annuities paid to teachers 
whose antecedent services had been equal in length 
and character. In the police and fire departments 
of the city, the annuity is fixed by law at half the 
salary received immediately prior to retirement. 
Moreover, any member of either of said depart- 
ments who has attained the age of, fifty-five and 
has been in the service twenty-five vears, can de- 
mand retirement; and to all others, retirement is 
possible, if they are incapacitated. Teachers must 
serve some years longer than a policeman before 
they can be retired, and if they have attained to a 
principal’s position cannot, in the case of men, ob- 
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tain an annuity on more than a forty per cent. 
basis. Furthermore, no principal or teacher, how- 
ever advanced in years, can, after services however 


lengthy, compel his retirement, whereas policemen 


and firemen can after a certain amount of service 
make such demand as of right. 

It needs no deep insight to note that the vid: 
sional training of a man principal and the tax on 
his mental and physical powers bring him at the 
time of retirement to a status quite as worthy of 
public recognition as is the condition of a police 
inspector on the eve of retirement. The latter is 
retired on an annuity of $3,000. The former, at 
$1,500. 

The ratio of annuity to salary should, in my 
judgment, be not less than fifty per cent. In the 
normal and the city colleges, where no contribu- 
tions of absence money or other money are made 
by the teaching staff to the retirement fund, the 


_ratio of annuity exceeds fifty, and, in some cases, 


may be as high as eighty per cent. In said institu- 
tions, the hours of work are fewer, and the strain 
involved in the discipline of large classes materially 
lighter, than in the elementary schools. In the 
national government service, I am informed, dis- 
criminations as to annuity status are not made 
among the retiring officers, all of whom are treated 
alike. The Argentine confederation pays to its 
principal .teachers, after twenty years of service, 
annuities on a hundred per cent. basis, the teacher 
retiring at the full salary received immediately 
prior to retirement. 

There is every reason to believe that when all 
teachers alike shall make proportionate contribu- 
tions to the fund, the legislature will, in the inter- 
ests of efficiency as well as of financial economy, 
see the advisability of placing all teachers, princi- 
pals, and members of the supervising staff on an 
equal footing as to the ratio of salary to annuity. 


THE WORLD’S NERVE CENTRES.—(XVIIL.) 


BY RALPH WARBURTON. 


SEBASTOPOL. 
“THE AUGUST CITY.” 


The internecine strife in Russia, apparently near- 
ing the borderiand of a genuine revolution, has 
been challenging the attention, and, in certain of its 
features, appealing to the sympathies of the entire 
civilized world. As one turns to the morning 
despatches, he shudders lest he should meet some 
fresh tragedy akin to those of Baku, of Kieff, of 
Kischineff, or of Odessa, which have already 
earned the execration of Christendom. 

One of the most sanguinary outbreaks was that 
at Sebastopol, just as November was sealing up her 
ghastly pages. Thousands of sailors of the Black 
Sea section of the Russian navy mutinied, killed 
many of their martinet officers, and seized one of 
the barracks at the entrance of the roadstead, mak- 
ing it their headquarters for several days. This led 
to a regular pitched battle between the loyalists of 
the fleet and the army and the mutineers afloat and 
ashore. The mutineer forces were defeated, two 
battleships were destroyed, and, according to the 


Novosti, a Russian journal, 5,000 men were killed: 
or wounded on either side. Making the most 
generous allowance for possible exaggeration, the 
event is tragic enough to reveal the temper of the 
contending forces, and to furnish an ill omen for 
the immediate future, as such occurrences are not 
forgotten in a day. 

Sebastopol is located at the southwestern ex- 
tremity of the Crimean peninsula, and on the 
southern shore of one of the finest harbors in the 
world, four miles long, three-quarters of a mile 
wide, and from thirty-six to sixty feet deep. There 
is sea-room in this spacious estuary for the com- 
bined naval fleets of Europe. 

Five centuries before the Christian era a colony 
of Greeks settled about this inlet, and for a long 
period retained their independence, becoming 
afterwards tributary to Rome. The chersonesus—- 
as it was named—-passed successively into the 
hands of the Mongols, the Tartars, and in 1783 the 
Russians. 

The Muscovite conquerors saw its magnificent 
possibilities as a naval base, and at once designated 
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it as the chief naval station of the empire, and gave 
it the proud title of “Sebastopol”—‘“the august 
city.” It became a beautiful city, for the Russian 
aristocrats made it their residence, as it was the 
headquarters of the Euxine fleet and the flower oi 
the army of southern Russia. Before 1854 it had a 
population of 43,000, fine palaces, and beautiful 
gardens. Kinnear has spoken of it as “a gem of 
the Orient beside its sea of deepest blue.” 
Admiral Lazareff was virtually its creator as well 
as its administrator. But in time it grew so 
haugnty as to become a menace to the peace and 
integrity of Turkey. And in 1854 the Crimean war 
broke cut, the allied forces—France, England, 
Turkey, and Sardinia—striking at Sebastopol as 
one of Russia’s most vulnerable points. The allies, 
however, had greatly underestimated its strength, 
for it withstood their combined assaults for eleven 
months, and yielded at last only when supplies 


were cut off, anda quarter of a million men had 


been sacrificed in its defence. 

The siege of Sebastopol was one of the most 
notable in history. The Russians were confident 
that the position never could be captured. The 
allies had 800 guns, not modern ordnance however, 
in their batteries, and fired more than a million- 
and-a-half rounds of ammunition from their fleets, 
and from their fifty-four miles of trenches, before 
the fortress fell. On September §, 1855, the 
French, under Pelissier, captured the Malakoff 
tower, and the British under Raglan the Redan, 
and the night following the Russians evacuated the 
city, firing ali the public buildings, and sinking the 
warships in the harbor in their retreat. 

The allies razed all the fortifications to the 
ground, and had written into the treaty of peace 
that the defences were never again to be restored. 
To this promise Russia reluctantly assented. But 
during the Franco-German war of i870-71, Russia 
violated the terms of the treaty, and set about re- 
constructing the city as a naval arsenal. Since 
that time it has beén given over as before to mili- 
tary and naval affairs, but it has never regained its 
former prestige. 

The siege gave the world some famous names, 
such as Malakoff, Redan, Alma, Inkerman, Bala- 
klava in places; Todleben, Pelissier, Raglan, Bur- 
goyne, Victor Emmanuel as military leaders; and 
Tolstoi and Russell as war-correspondents. And 
one of its experiences gave to Tennyson the theme 
and the inspiration for his celebrated “Charge of 
the Light Brigade.” Sebastopol has been styled by 
a celebrated Finglishman “an epic in military de- 
fence.” 

The Sebastopol of to-day is as beautiful as ever 
in surrcundings, her situation as lovely, her harbor 
as blue and tranquil, her sheltering hills as green 
and winsome. But the city itself has not entirely 
recoyered frcm the devastation of half-a-century 
ago. Interspersed among her fine residences may 
be found many ruins, reminding one of “bits of o'd 
Jerusalem or Damascus.” Conspicuous features 
are the monster statue to Lazareff, the founder of 
the former city, and a chapel in memory of the 
brave defenders, and styled the “Necropolis of the 
Hundred Thousand.” There are two lyceums, and 
a zoological marine station. 
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Sebastopol discourages trade within her imme- 
diate borders, and courts a military and naval air 
for her 30,900 citizens. But she has a commercial 
suburb in Theodosia, two miles distant, whence im- 
mense quantities of wheat are shipped to various 
European ports, sometimes as much as $15,000,000 
worth in a single year. She is linked by rail with 
Moscow, a thousand miles away. 


a 


ETHICS AND PUBLIC EDUCATION.—,VII ) 
ARTHUR D. CALL, HARTFORD, Cr. 
ETHICS AND THE SOLUTION OF CRIME. 


A. The rise of the modern scientific attitude 
toward the problems of education; beginnings in 
the teachings of Vico, Montesquieu, and others. 
The state reformatory as an expression of this. 

3. The problem of the reformatory stated. 

C. The rise of a solution andthe doom of 
retributive methods. Crime considered as a 
disease. Influence of John Howard, Edward Liv- 
ingston, John Wichern, Frederick Demetz, the 
(Juakers, Alexander Maconochie, Sir Walter 
Crofton. The state reformatory at Elmira, New 
York. Z. R. Brockway. 

D. General factors in the solution: Schooling of 
all kinds; isolation and environment as normal as 
possible ; practice and habit; justice; the treatment 
of motives and the “indeterminate sentence.” 

E. Particular factors in the solution of crime: 
Desire to get out, promotions and reductions in 
giade under a wage-earning system, military sys- 
tem of training, school of letters, a trade for every 
inmate, manual training for defectives, a scientific 
dietary, physical training, ethical and religious in- 
struction. 

The “Grading System” is as follows:— 

Character grades: (1) Paroled men; (2) upper 
first grade men; (3) lower first grade men; (4) 
second grade men; (5) third grade men. 

[Intellectual grades: (1) Academic; (2) inter- 
mediate ; (5) primary. 

Trades—Thirty-six in all. 

Military drill—Sixteen companies. 

Religions—Protestant, Catholic, Hebrew. 

Defectives—(Manual Training): (1) Mathe- 
matical ; (2) self-control; (3) dullards. 

Physical Grades: (1) Anaemic and undeveloped; 
(2) semi-invalids; (3) feeble minded; (4) aber- 
rated intellects; (5) sexual perverts; (6) moral im- 
beciles: (7) new arrivals. 

F. Conclusion :-— 

The sad spectacle of prisons must cease some 
day in this land of ours, and it is hoped that studies 
such as this may assist in educating the young that 
this may be. Of course children must be taught to 
launch hopefully, vigorously into the future, that it 
pays to live; but they must be taught also to keep 
continually before the mind the priceless values in 
industry, intelligence, and integrity. They, as we, 
must see that the only practical program for suc- 
cess and place is to be true, to lift the world on- 
ward, to 

“Pill all the stops of life with tuneful breath.” 


The home, the school, the church, politics, phil- 
osophy, the arts, are moving decidedly forward 
under the influence of modern education. The 
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same may be said of penology. Probably never 
again can society bring forth an indictment like 
“Tes Miserables.” Indeed ‘scientific and construc- 
tive education rears the only gate beautiful to our 
world—*“city which hath foundations whose builder 
and maker is God.” 


LANIER’S SONG OF THE CHATTAHOOCHEE. 
OUTLINE FOR READING. 


PREPARED BY ANNIE E. CLAGUE, 
Student in the Teachers’ Training School, Buffalo, N. Y. 


I. AIM, 

1. To awaken joy in the pupils. 

2. To let the poem sing the writer’s feelings to 
the pupils. 

3. To instill in the hearts of the pupils a fuller 
appreciation for the loveliness in nature. 

4. To arouse interest in other of Lanier’s 
poems. 

Nore.—This poem is not designed fora didactic treatment. 
II. PREPARATION. 
1. Teacher’s preparation. 

a. For the sake of her own knowledge and to 
become acquainted with the various styles of 
Lanier’s writings, the teacher should read: “Sun- 
rise,’ “My Springs,” “Barnacles,” “Marshes of 
Glynn,” “In the Foam,” “Tampa Robins.” 

b. The teacher should know the poem, and the 
geography connected with it, thoroughly. 

c. The teacher shall have drawn a map of 
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MAP OF GEORGIA TO BE DRAWN ON THE BLACKBOARD. 


Georgia on the blackboard, showing the Chatta- 
hoochee River, the Valley of Hall, and the Hills 
of Habersham. 
2. Preparation for the pupil’s understanding of 
the poem. 
a. The poem should be given when the class 
is studying Georgia. 
b. The teacher should give an oral description 
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of the map and have the pupils trace the course of 
the river on the blackboard map. 

c. To arouse the interest of the class, the 
teacher should give a vivid description of the pic- 
turesque scenes on the banks of the Chattahoochee. 
[The river has many picturesque cataracts and 
rapids, as well as beautiful forests on its banks. 
The hills of Habersham are low mountains, re- 
nowned for their romantic and inspiring scenery, 
also for the extensive gold mines and precious 
stones found there.]’ 

d. The ‘teacher should also tell how Sidney 
Lanier would often visit these beautiful places, and 
how every sound and scene would inspire him; 
how, instead of hearing the wind and rustling of 
leaves, he would regard both as sweet songs of 
Nature. To him only did the trees, ferns, and 
flowers reveal their mystic beauty. 

e. To account for the above and in connection 
with it, a few facts in the ae of Lanier should be 
given to the class:— 

Sidney Lanier, the gical southern song-writer, 
was born at Macon, Georgia, February 3, 1842. 
His father, Robert Lanier, was a prominent 
lawyer, while his mother,, Mary Anderson, of 
Scotch descent, was a talented musician. 

Sidney, being born with music and poetry in his 
blood, felt his first passion to be that of music, and 
while still a youth taught himself to play the flute, 
piano, violin, guitar, and banjo. The first named, 
however, became his favorite, and later in life was 
one of his most desired companions. 

At the age of eighteen, he was graduated from 
Oglethorpe College, securing first prize. Teaching 
was his first occupation, but he left his post to en- 
list as a private in the Confederate army. 

Lanier married Mary Dary, and in 1873 took up 
his abode in Baltimore, where he resided the rest of 
his life, engaged in a threefold struggle, for health, 
for bread, and for literary career. September 7, 
1881, ended the strife. 

The works of this great poet are characterized 
by an exuberance of imagination, tinted with the 
glow and color of the South. They abound with 
alliteration and richness of metre. The fact that he 
was a trained musician qualified him in the art, 
while he as a song writer enriched his own music. 

His thought continually turned to the subject of 
music, and when surrounded by the wonders of 
Nature, he frequently heard sweet and wonderful 
melodies. 

“His poems express loving observation of the 
picturesque nature of the Southern states. They 
transmute Nature into an ideality which fills the 
air with voices, not of earth, and makes the very 
grass whisper immortal words.” 


“His song was only living aloud, 
His work a singing with his hand.” 


i. The color of the ruby, garnet, amethyst, and 
quartz should be shown to the pupils before the 
reading of the poem, from.the colored prints in the 
Standard Dictionary. 

g. The meaning of the word Chattahoochee 
should also be given. It means marked or flowered 
stone, from the Indian words, Chat-to, a stone; and 
ho-che, marked or flowered ; so called because there 
are marked stones in the river of that name at the 
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site of the old town of Chattahoochee, now Colum- 
bus, Georgia. 
Ill. PRESENTATION. 


The teacher should call attention to the fact that 
the poem is a song and that it is full of music. 
She shouid read the poem to the class, making 
them feel the music. 

Stanza 1. What is Lanier’s feeling as shown in 
the first verse? 

Stanza 2. What voices did he hear? What 
caused the plants of the forest to speak? 

Stanza 3. What spoke to him now? What were 
they saying? 

Stanza 4. What colors do you see? At what 
time of the day was this? 

Stanza 5. This stanza teaches that we are to be 
dumb to the siren voices of ease and pleasure, whea 
duty calls us to our work. 

After the first reading, ask the pupils to imagine 
themselves sitting on the bank of the Chatta- 
hoochee, listening to the songs of the trees, ferns, 
and flowers, and with the gorgeous sunset as a 
background. 

Now call upon someone to give his picture as it 
appears to him. 

What sounds did you hear? 

What colors appeared in your picture? 

Why do you think Lanier called it a song? 
What parts appealed to you? Why? 

Have you ever thought of Nature in the same 
way as this poet did? 

Why do you think Nature inspired Sidney 
Lanier so beautifully? 

Read to class Tennyson’s “The Brook,” the only 
river song that compares with the “Song of the 
Chattahoochee.” 

The teacher should also read parts from “Sun- 
rise.” 

Give to the class a list of Lanier’s poems, en- 
couraging them to read his works, “My Springs,” 
“Barnacles,” “The Marshes.” 


RULES FOR SPELLING. 


BY CHARLES A. MC MURRY, PH.D. 


Final silent e is omitted before a suffix begin- 
ning with a vowel; as, ride, riding. but in the 
endings ce and ge, the e is retained before suffixes 
beginning with a, 0, and u; as, service, serviceable. 

There are a few exceptions ; as, dyeing, shoeing, 
singcing. 

Final e is usually retained before a suffix begin- 
ning with a consonant; as, white, whiteness. 
There are a few exceptions; as, wholly, truly, and 
judgment. 

Monosyllables and words accented on the last 
syllable ending in a single consonant preceded by a 
single vowel double the final consonant before a 
suffix beginning with a vowel; as, running, for- 
getting. 

Words ending in a double consonant usually 
retain it on adding a suffix: as, fell, felling. 

Words ending in «a double consonant usually 
: retain it in adding a prefix; as, farewell. 

Final y preceded by a consonant is usually 
changed to i before all suffixes except those begin- 
ning with i; as, happy, happiness, carry, carrying. 
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Final y preceded by a vowel is usually retained 
before a suffix; as, journey, journeying.—“Special 
fethod in Language,” Macmillan. 


ACCENT. 

Nown. VERB. 
ab’stract abstract’ 
ac’cent accent’ 
August 

adj. august’ 
cem’ent cement’ 
com’ pact 

adj. compact’ 
com’pound compound’ 
com’ press compress’ 
con’duct conduct’ 
con’ flict con flict’ 
con’test contest’ 
con’tract contract’ 
con’trast contrast’ 
con’verse converse’ 
con’vert convert’ 
con’ vict convict’ 
‘es’cort. escort’ 
ex’ port export’ 
ex’tract extract’ 
gallant 

adj. gallant’ 
in’cense incense’ 
in’crease increase’ 
in’stinct 

adj. instinct’ 
in’sult insult’ 
ob’ ject object’ 

- perfume perfume’ 
per’ mit permit’ 
pre’ fix prefix’ 
prem’ise premise’ 
pres’ent present’ 
prod’uce produce’ 
project project’ 
pro’test protest’ 
rec’ord record’ 
sur’vey survey’ 
tor’ment torment’ 
trans’fer transfer’ 

—S. R, Winchell’s “Orthography.” 


THE DICTIONARY. 

Every boy and girl at an early age should be 
made to understand that much of the world’s his- 
tory is to be found in the study of the etymology of 
words, and that words contain a great deal of poetry 
and humor. The study of any language at its roots 
affords mental discipline similar to that gained in 
the pursuit of mathematical branches. Concentra- 
tion of mind is demanded, careful investigation, 
keenness of sight, and quickness of perception as 
well, while a tendency to go to the fountain head 
of things will be inculcated. Truly it will be inter- 
esting to know what might be learned from the 
study of the unabridged dictionary alone, in a year, 
by a student of fifteen. Once interested in the dic- 
tionary research, some pupils will develop a_ re- 
markable appreciation of -words per se, and the 
consequent improvement in the use of them will be 
encouraging. 

The following queries are offered for a profitable 
recreation exercise, and in the hope that they may 
open eves hitherto sealed to the power and beauty 
in words. Let the pupils make similar lists for each 
other. 

According to etymology :— 

1. Are we all automatons? 

2. When should the baby wear his bib? 

3. Why is cynical not a complimentary term? 

4. Whv should Damson be written with a 
capital ? 
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5. In what substance was frictional electricity 
discovered? 

6. What should a flag do? 

Y. What fruit is shaped like a grenade? 

8. What are the habits of the hippopotamus? 

9. Why is “an impediment in speech” a figu a- 
tive expression? 

10. How long should a journey be? 

11. Who can be kidnapped? 

12. Why is idleness -not leisure ? 

13. What is the cause of malaria? 

14. Do we keep noon? 

15. Is obstinacy a fault? 

16. When have you had plenty? 

17. Is the term Quaker applicable to the sect 
called Friends? 

18. Should there be any letters in a rebus? 

19. What is the relationship between shears and 
shire? 

20. Why should a trophy imply a conquest? 

21. Where does an usher belong?—Selected. 
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CHART OF A SCHOOL COURSE IN ART.—(III.) 


January, February and March. 


PICTORIAL DRAWING. 
Year. 


1. STORIFS AND GAMES. 


Familiar objects, including children and an’mals. 

-Mother Goose rhymes, ete., illustrated. 

Free expression of the idea. 

Reading pictures for their story. 

2. INCIDENTS AND PERSONAL EXPERIENCES. 

Tovs, implements, utensils, furniture, people, ani- 
mals, birds. 

Myths and legends illustrated. 

Gvided expression of the idea. 

Reading pictures for their story. 

3. FAMILIAR OBJECTS UNDER DIFFERENT CON- 

DITIONS. 

Eifects of wind, rain, etc. Means of communica- 
tion and transportaticn; animals, bi:ds, and 
fishes. 

Historical stories illustrated 

Representation of general appearances, with 
special emphasis on action. 

Reading pictures for their story. 

4. SPHDPRICAL AND HEMISPHERICAL OBJBOTS, 

SINGLY AND IN GROUFS. 

Studies of the effects of changes in distance, and 
of foreshortening. 

Animels and birds, studied for typical shapes and 
colors. 

Study of illustrations. Grouping for story. 

5. HEMISPHERICAL AND CYLINDRICAL OBJECTS, 

SINGLY AND IN GRCUPS. 

Studies of the effects of foreshortening and of 
changes in level. 

Animals, birds, and insects, studied for specific 
shapes and colors. 

Study of illustrations. Grouping for story. 


_ 6. CYLINDRICAL AND CONICAL OBJECTS, SINGLY 


AND IN GROUPS. 


Studies of the effects of foreshortening upon con- 
centric circles. 

Animals, birds, and fishes, studied for expressive 
attitudes, 

Study of illustrations, Grouping for story. 
Valueg, ge 
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7. RECTILINBAR OBJECTS, SINGLY AND COM- 
BINED WITH OTHERS. 
Studies of the effects of distance and of fore- 


shortening, involving two sets of converging 
lines, 


Insects, fishes, and shells; studied for details of 
form and structure. 

Study of masterpieces. Grouping for comp si- 
tion. Values. 


8. RECTILINEAR OBJECTS, SINGLY AND COM- 

BINED WITH OTHERS. 

Interiors, 

Studies of the effects of distance and of fore- 
shortening involving one and two se‘s of con- 
verging lines. 

Birds and insects, studied for beautiful effects of 
color. 


Study cf masterpieces, Grouping for composition, 
Harmonies of color. 


9. COMMON CBJECTS, FURNITURE, OUT-DOOR 

SUBJECTS. 

Studies of the effects of distance and of fore- 
shortening involving one, two, and three sets 
of converging lines. 

Animals and birds and insects, studied in rel tion 
to natural environment, for the beauties of 
life and movement. 

Study of masterpieces, Grouping for compcs-tion. 
Harmonies of color. 

—The School Arts Book. 


> > 


REPORT ON PUPILS WHO FAIL. 


|In the New Paltz, N. Y., normal school, if a 
student in the normal school or a pupil in the 
training school is not doing good work the teacher 
in whose class he fails is required to report to the 
principal, merely using the number opposite the 
characteristic of his work, so that the student or 
parent can know the facts and the responsibility is 
not all lodged in the principal.] 

Attitude toward work: (1) Lacks carnestness and 
purpose; (2) does not show right spirit; (3) does 
not apply . self; (4) lacks perseverance ; (5) in- 
dolent, listless; (6) wastes time; (7) is not indus- 
trious ; (8) copies, depends on others ; (9) shows im- 
provement. 

Recitation: (10) Seldom does well: (11) comes 
poorly prepared ; (12) gives up easily, does not try’; 
(13) lacks power to express ideas; (14) inattentive, 
indifferent; (15) careless, inaccurate; (16) easily 
confused; (17) capable of doing better. 

In general: (18) Timid and self-conscious; (19) 
immature ; (20) slow to comprehend; (21) insu‘fi- 
cient home study; (22) too many outside interests ; 

23) too many studies; (24) poor health, tired out, 
overtaxed ; (25) has done poorly in tests ; (26) ir.e- 
gular attendance affects work; (27) shows lack of 
previous training; (28) work shows a falling off. 

Teaching: (29) Stiff, spiritless; (30) range of 
ideas not broad; (31) inaccurate as to facis; (32) 
lacks skill in questioning ; (33) lesson-plans poorly 
prepared , (34) does not arouse interest; (55) disci- 
pline unsatisfactory; (36) class makes poor prog- 
ress; (37) lack of application ; (38) other objection- 
able points. 


H. i. L., Wisconsin: Your Journal ‘is a valuable 
very readable, and intetesting paper. I recom- 
mend it yery highly, | 


\j 

| 
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“MERCHANT OF VENICE.”—(VI.) 


BY MARY E. FERRIS-GETTEMY, GALESBURG, ILL. 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE PLAY.—(IL) 


QUESTIONS FOR DAILY LESSONS TO BE ASSIGNED IN 
ADVANCE. 
ACT II. 

Scene V.— 

1. This is Uhe only place in the play in which Shy- 
lock appears rersonally in the home. State the tra'ts 
which he displays. 

2. What is Shylock’s estimate of Launcelot? Why 
does he seem willing to part with him? 

Scene VI: Jessica’s Flight.— 

1. Do you think Jessica did right to thus desert her 
father and leave him entirely alone in the home? 

2. Is she justifiable in robbing him of his duc:ts and 
his jewels? 

3. Why does the masque not take place? What is 
the dramatic purpose of planning it when it is not to 
take place? 

Scene VII: Morocco’s Choice of the Caskets.— 

1. Where did we leave Portia and Morocco? What 
do we learn new about the caskets? 

2. What is Morocco’s reasoning? Which does he 
choose and why? What does he find? Why do you 
think this is placed in the golden casket? 

3. Is Portia harsh with him? 

Seene VITI.— 

1. Why is the story of the caskets interrupted by this 
short scene in Venice? 

2. What purpose does it serve? Bring cut four dis- 
tinct points. 

3. San you see what part Salanio and Salarino take 
all the way through the play? 

Scene IX¥.— 

1. Gan you see anything different in the manner and 
choice cf Arragon and that of Morocco? 

2. Do we learn from Arragon anything further con- 
cerning the decree of Portia’s father? 

3. Wibat was the Prince’s reasoning; and why does 
he choose the silver casket? = 

4 Does Portia know the contents of the caskets? 

5. “There be fools alive, T wis.” Look in the 
dictionary for “wis.” “I wis.” 

6. Who is the young Venetian? 

7. What has been the development or growth of the 
Dlay through this act? 

ACT 
Scene 1. (Cive a name to these scenes.) 

1. Where ic the scene? What is the news on the 
Rialto? Who tells it? 

2. When Shylock first comes in, what is on his mind? 

3. Why does Salanio immediately suggest Amntonio’s 
losses? 

4. What are Shylock’s arguments for Jewish rights 
in the speech becinning “To bait fish withai?’”” Does he 
prove his point? 

5. What is the object in having Twbal come in as the 
others pass out? 

6. Which does Shylock feel the Joss of most, h’'s 
ducats or his daughter? 

7. Why does Tubal alternate from Shylock’s ioss to 
Antonio’s loss? Does he show the sympathy of a true 
friend for Shylock? 

8. Why are we told of Antonio’s tosses before Bas- 
sanio heers of them? 

Seene IT.— 

1. In point of time is th’s seone after scene I.? 

2. Why does Portia want Bassanio 10 wait be‘’ore 
meking his choice? She seemed in haste for the others 
to choose. Why dees she call for music? 

What are Basganio’s arguments over the three 
gaskets? What does he mean by “hard food for Midas?” 
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4. Do you think Portia in any way, intentionally or 
otherwise, influences Bassanio’s choice? Has she any 
right to do so? 

5. How coes Fa:sanio express himself when he opens 
the leaden casket? 

6. How does Portia rate herself and how dces she 
rate Bassanio when she surrenders herself to him? How 
complete is the surrender? Do you think her unmaid- 
enly? Who gives the ring? 

7. What surprise has Grat’ano for his friends? In 
what way does this episode add to the play? 

3. How does it happen that the runaway Jessica and 
Lorenzo drift to Belmont, and that they arrive just at 
this time? 

9. Who is Saleric and what news coes he bring? 
(Note here how Antonio comes in as a link. Salerio 
says, “Signior Antonio commends him to you.”) 

10. In what light does Salerio place Shylock? What 
is Jessica’s testimony concerning her father? Through- 
out the play dces Jessica manifest any filia! affection? 

11. How does Bassanio receive the announcement of 
Antonio’s losses? How does Portia receive the news? 

12, Why will she have the marriages take place be- 
fore Bassanio and Gratiano leave? Is not this rather 
immcdest haste? How would Portia’s conduct of the 
whole affair ke viewed now-a-days? 

This forms the climax of the love collision, which cer- 
tainly is comedy in its most perfect sense. 

Since the whole action of the play depends upon the 
fact of Antonio’s money, when his argos’es are suprosed 
to be lost, and all is gone, the entire action changes. 

In the Shakespearean drama, the climax or turning 
point is always in Act III. In this play, the love thread 
is so closely interwoven with the property thread, that 
the tw) move on together and have common ciimax,. 
We now ses why, from the standpoint of dramatic etru:- 
ture, Bassanio’s choice of the caskets could not follow 
the announcement of his arrival at the close of Act II. 
Here ends the first movement. 


SECOND MOVEMENT—MEDIATION. 
Scene HI.— 

Shylock and Antonio, the leaders in the property and 
the religious conflicts, open this movement. 

i. Shylock shows what characteristic? What spirit? 

2. In what spirit docs Anton‘o meet the situat'on? 

3. Why does Salarino appear at all? 
Scene IV.— 

Notice how adroitly the poet has brought Jessica and 
Lorenzo to Belmont. and, remember, through the agency 
of Antonio. 

1. Can you see any real purpose in bringing them 
here, to Portia’s house? 

2. Why does Portia plan to leave her home and go to 
the monastery? Does she go? Is she honest? 

3. What do you think of her plan to send Beltshazar 
to Padua to Eellario while she goes to Venice? Would 
it not have been better for her to go to see Bellario 
herself? 

4. What mental characteristics and ability does she 
show through all of this planning? 

5. What mental traits does she show in her spesch 
to Nerissa? 

6. In whose care does she leave her house during her 
absence? 

7. Portia says, “We must measure twenty miles to- 
day.” What day? Is it the same day that Bassanio 
left? 
Scene V.— 

1. What is the object of this scene? Is anything 
learned from it? Dees it in any way further the action 
of the play What would be the effect of leaving it out? 

2. Launeclet is now in Bassanio’s service, why is he 
not with him? 

8. How do you account for so few biblical allusions 
in this act? 

—From “Outline Studies in the Shakespearean Drama,” 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC. 


EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF MUSIC. 
BY WILL S, MONROE. 


Music it will be recalled occupied the largest 
place in the educational scheme of the broadest cul- 
turec and most progressive of ancient peoples— 
the Greeks. Indeed, it was the dominating liter- 
ary study in the elementary school; and literature, 
history, drama, and the other school studies were 
correlated with music and subordinate to it. Its 
ethical no less than its aesthetic value was superior 
to the other studies in the school curriculum. As 
early as the Homeric period, tone was regarded as 
the most powerful agent in awakening the moral 
consciousness of the child; it called forth the 
purest harmonies of his soul, and -it inspired him 
with enthusiasm for noble and worthy deeds. | 

Greek mythology bears eloquent testimony to 
the educational value attached to music at this early 
period. On the famous Argonaut expedition, 
Orpheus employed music to stimulate the courage 
of his heroes; and in Orpheus the Homeric Greeks 
personified the entrancing power of music. The 
wild beasts of the forest crouched at his feet; the 
mountains bowed to his will; and the terrible rages 
of the furies of hades were calmed by his tuneful 
lyre and his plaintive song. Music affected most 
profoundly the emotions, and the emotions were 
mainsprings for action, hence the profound belief 
in the moral power of music. Moreover, the tonal 
art was intimately connected with the every-day life 
of the Greeks—in the temple worship, in the pro- 
cessions held in honor of Pallas Athena, in the 
music dramas, at the Olympian games, in the 
national dances—everywhere the comprehension 
and appreciation of music were essential. Conse- 
quently, the understanding, enjoyment, and rever- 
ence of music were common to all the Greeks, and 
the educational value of the study widely recog- 
nized and the subject generally well taught. It was 
not the purpose of the Greeks to train musical acro- 
bats—specialization was in fact discouraged; they 
desired instead in their school instruction to make 
universal the capacity to enjoy good music. Ap- 
preciation rather than execution was the primary 
aim. 

In our own day and country this phase of the 
educational value of music is very generally 
ignored. The aim in music teaching in the schools 
is not primarily to give young people the capacity 
to enjoy good music, but to teach them to sing; 
and in the home to teach them to play some in- 
strument. In a word, musical expression and 
execution are of primary importance, and musical 
appreciation secondary—if considered at all in the 
estimation of musical values. Ifa pupil cannot 
sing there is no place for him in the scheme of 
school instruction in music; and if she cannot play 
the piano or violin she does not fit in the domestic 
scheme. Bluntly stated, the educational value of 
music is measured by the ability to howl or thump 
the piano; and the pupil who can do neither is a 
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mis-fit, so far at least as instruction in the tonal art 
is concerned. 

This, however, is not the basis of evaluation of 
the other fine arts—poetry, drama, painting, sculp- 
ture, architecture, and the like. Statuary is studied 
in schools not that children may handle the chisel, 
but rather that they should acquire the capacity to 
know and enjoy and reverence the plastic arts. 
Likewise in dramatic art ; “Julius Caesar” is studied 
not because children are to become playwrights or 
practitioners of the histrionic art, but simply and 
solely from the standpoint of appreciation. Simi- 
larly poetry, architecture, painting, and the all-ed 
fine arts. Ability to execute naturally augments 
the pleasure and enjoyment in any department of 
human thought, but it is by no means more 
requisite in music than in other lines of creative 
work. And if music is ever to play a leading role 
in our educational systems, there must be an entire 
re-adjustment of present educational values. 

It is a wide-spread opinion among alienists that 
general piano instruction with young girls who lack 
taste, interest, and aptitude is the source of no end 
of nervous and mental disorders; and that the de- 
velopment of neuratic tendencies, due to pro- 
longed motor efforts under unnatural and uninter- 
esting: conditions, is often overlooked or misunder- 
stood by parents and teachers because jt is so slow 
and insidious. Neither is it clear to voice special- 
ists that school instruction in singing is wise for all 
children at all ages. Genetic psychologists have 
pointed out that at the early age of two most chil- 
dren give evidence of music power by singing 
siinple melodies in time and tune, and with a con- 
trol of the vocal organs that is often surprising. 
With a rational system of instruction, most children 
would probably attain adulthood with satisfactory 
ability in the use of their voices. But the class in- 
structien in vocal music introduces a vitiating ele- 
ment, for the child with delicate vocal organs at 
least; and it probably does violence to no incon- 
siderable number of children from the age of five 
to eight or nine years. Collective rather than in- 
dividual singing for young children, as vocal hy- 
gienists have pointed out, is often a distinct loss in 
the musical education of the child. 

Musical appreciation on the other hand may be 
acquired at all ages and by all physical conditions 
of child nature. A fugue, a motet, an aria, a sonata 
may be taught as a poem, a drarna, a statue, or a 
building—from the standpoint of knowledge, ap- 
preciation, and enjoyment. And in at least one 
progressive high school this sort of thing is done 
and well done. As a permanent feature of the 
course of instruction in the public high school at 
Springfield, Massachusetts, there are classes in 
musical analysis and appreciation. The work is in . 
charge of an instructor of broad general and 
musical schoiarship (Miss Mary L. Regal) and her- 
self a piano artist of unusual ability. She studies 


the masterpieces in tone with her classes asa 


{Continued on page 714.] 
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DISCIPLINE.—(I.) 


No other phase of school life and work is so diffi- 
cult or so important as discipline. Nothing else 
has so large an influence on what the children 
learn, or upon their characters. Nothing else has 
such a sway over the aesthetic or the ethical tone 
of the children. No teacher-precept or example 
counts for a fractional part as much in the life of 
the child as the discipline of the schoo! in which he 
is. By placing emphasis upon a given subject; 
upon a special principle, method, or device; upon 
some trick of management, it is easy and natural 
to w ‘hdraw it from discipline. 

In twenty years of editorial life I have not had 
a tenth part as much complaint of laxity in disci- 
pline in any other one year as in 1905. It should, 
however, be said that my observations in twenty- 
five states do not bear out the'criticism. Never- 
theless, it is undoubtedly true that many people, in 
and out of the school, think 'that the discipline of 
the schools is going to the bad. Whether this is 
true or not does not now concern us, since eternal 
vigilance is the price of maintaining good disci- 
pline. Hefice a series of editorials and ‘articles by 
various people from different standpoints will ap- 
pear in the Journal of Education during the next 
three months. Tell your friends about it. A triai 
trip of the series may be had for twenty-five cents. 


MORE EDUCATIONAL STATESMANSHIP. 


By educational statesmanship is meant the relat- 
ing of the school to the civic life, or of the civic 
life to the school. He who rallies the public and 
the legislators to the conditions of child labor, who 
sees to the enforcement of such laws as we have, 
who helps to the passing and enforcing of compul- 
sory education laws, who leads the public to more 
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cheerful and more adequate tax support of the 
schools on principle, who leads the public to set a 
proper value upon the education of the children, 
and a proper estimate of those who educate them, 
who secures tenure for teachers, or pensions for 
them in their age or disability, is playing the part 
of the educational statesman to some extent. Here 
lies the present demand of the hour educationally. 


4 > 


THE NEW REGIME IN BOSTON. 


On December 12 Boston elected the entire board 
of education by whom the schools will be admin- 
istered in the near future. The long-time school 
board of twenty-four members is a thing of the past. 
A small board with increased powers is hereafter to 
dominate affairs educational. The choice of this 
board was a matter of utmost public concern. A 
body of five is likely to be composed of better men 
than one of twenty-four, but unless its personnel is 
better the possibilities of evil are greater. Those 
who know the direction that affairs have taken of 
late have publicly declared conditions unbearable. 
It only took a few notable instances of recklessness 
to arouse the leaders of all parties to demand radical 
action. It was given to J. J. Storrow, perhaps the 
most disinterested, well-poised, and eminently able 
citizen who has in recent years devoted himself to 
the public welfare, to present the facts to the legis- 
lature last winter, and as a result by a practically 
unanimous vote the new code was adopted, and at 
the election December 12, Mr. Storrow and four 
men largely in sympathy with him were elected. 
Unless something unforeseen occurs, Boston will 
be placed on an educational plane worthy her dis- 
tinguished past. 


SCHOOL STRIKES. 


In the prolonged absence of the president of the 
state college of Pennsylvania about 95 per cent. of 
the students went on a strike and showed no signs 


of weakening after a week’s respite. The occasion ~ 


was trivial, but the feeling engendered was so in- 
tense that the students would, apparently, never 
have vielded had it not been compromised in such a 
way as to give the students nearly all that they 
contended for, and let the faculty, trustees, and 
acting president down easy. 

This is virtually the only case in which so large 
a student body—above 500—have taken such a 
stand, and have stood out to the end. Humiliating 
as it must be to admit it, the fact remains that 
whenever the entire body of students in any in- 
stitution unite on an issue in which there is no 
great principle at stake, other than that of 
“authority,” the students will win a substantial vic- 
tory. It is simply one of the conditions of the 
times. 

Moral: Be careful to raise no issue that has not 
a moral principle in it. Don’t try to exercise or 
emphasize authority for authority’s sake. 


JUDGE BEN B. LINDSEY. 


The readers of the Journal of Education do not 
need to be reminded that Judge Lindsey of Denver 
is one of the most important Americans of to-day, 
but they may not know that he is also one of the 
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interesting platform speakers. His is a story of 
wonderful achievement, and he tells it in a charm- 
ing manner. The demand for him is universal, but 
the opportunities for him to get away for ‘public 
speaking are limited. After two years of earnest 
effort to accept engagements for an Eastern trip he 
has succeeded in arranging to come East in Febru- 
ary. On Washington’s Birthday he will address 
5,000 boys and girls in the auditorium in Chicago, 
under the auspices of the Union League Club; in 
New York city he is to address a boys’ club com- 
posed chiefly of the sons of the wealthy. He will 
also be at the meeting of the school superintendents 
in Louisville. 
The editor of the Journal of Education has. ar- 
ranged for Judge Lindsey to spend a few days in 
New England, and those who would like to arrange 
for him to speak for them should make early ap- 
plication. 


SHORT SIGHTED. 


Some teachers oppose school investments in new 
things on the ground that these will lessen the 
chances of getting a salary increase. (Quite the re- 
verse is true. The fellows that would save money 
by the abolition of or opposition to the kinder- 
garten, manual training, medical inspection, or 
school nurses have the anti-school-appropriation 
microbe, and their bitterest opposition is to the 
payment of a woman teacher decent wages. The 
hope of a living wage must always come from 
those who believe that children are entitled to the 
best in education. A good teacher’s faith can never 
be centred upon anyone who would rob the chil- 
dren of any valuable element of training. Teach- 
ers must keep step with the educationally progres- 
sive in equipment. 


+. 


ETHICS OF RESIGNATION. 


Superintendent J. C. King of Boone, Lowa, has 
this to say of the “Ethics of Resignation” :— 
“Ts a teacher supposed to keep a contract? My 


answer is yes, without a doubt. A teacher who is 


worthy of instructing our youth—fitting them for 
citizenship, for complete living—must respect her 
own word and contract. Teachers themselves must 
come under rules and discipline, must be worthy 
the respect and confidence of school officers else 
they are in no wise fit to be the instructors of our 
children. They must and will teach by example as 
well as precept. Teachers who receive an offer ‘of 
a much better position are justified in asking the 
school board for a release from contract, and while 
it is the duty of the school boards to conserve the 
interests of their own schools, they will not as a 
rule hinder the advancement or promotion of any 
worthy teachers. \ 

“But teachers who sign contracts with no inten- 
tion of keeping them, but on the contrary with the 
avowed purpose of using their re-appointment as a 
means of securing a position elsewhere, such ‘per- 
sons are without honor, and are unworthy a place 
in the profession.” < 

It is well for all teachers to read this carefully. 
There are few features of the life of a teacher more 
puzzling than to know where the conscience comes 
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in in seeking promotion just before the school year 
opens. It is so difficult for the ordinary teacher to 
get a promotion that it is rather trying to put 
ethical fetters upon her. 
EDUCATIONAL GRAFT. 

We publish this week an article by Professor 
Frank Alonzo Hildebrand of the Indiana, Pa., 
state normal school, which deserves ‘careful read- 
ing. This is the time to hit “graft” of all kinds, and 
to hit it hard. President Roosevelt says that the 
best cure for such evils is publicity, and the Jour- 
nal of Education will make a campaign of hitting 
hard. Send us explicit statements. We shall not 
use the names of the grafters, though we may pos- 
sibly have some sample suits entered as object les- 
sons to other grafters. Certainly this is the time to 
rebel against all grafters. Read Dr. Hildebrand’s 
article and pass it along. : 

SIX BROTHERS. 


In West Chester, Pennsylvania, were born and 
reared six brothers in an ordinary home where 
neither poverty nor riches troubled them. They all 
went to college. To-day one is a professor in Har- 
vard,‘one is the pastor of a great New England 
church, one is a professor in another New England 
college, one is a successful physician, one is a 
prominent New York banker, the other is success- 
ful in the West. A few months ago a humble 
woman in West Chester died. She had done the 
family washing all the years of their childhood, and 
those six prosperous men went from their various 
places of business to the funeral. One preached 
the sermon, another assisted in the service, and the 
other four were pall-bearers. It was the most im- 
pressive funeral service ever held in that city. 

RALPH W. ROSE. 


The San Francisco papers of December 10 re- 
port that Ralph W. Rose was sentenced as a com- 
mon hobo or tramp at Modesto, Stanislaus county, 
California, in connection with the breaking into a 
freight car of merchandise, after having been put 
off a train on which he was stealing a ride. Rose 
will be remembered as the mighty man, a student 
in Michigan University, the champion shot-putter 
of the world. He was a student in Ann Arbor 
about two years ago. He is either a much abused 
and badly misrepresented man or he has been play- 
ing in hard luck. It looks as though his was the 
worst case on record of the alumni imposing a 
brawny fellow upon a college in the hope of ath- 
letic glory for their alma mater. Here is the San 
Francisco Chronicle account of the college side of 
his case:— 

“Two years ago Ralph Rose was the pampered 
hero of Michigan University, a product of the far- 
reaching alumni recruiting system, a poor student 
and a wonderful athlete. Rose was brought to 


Michigan from Healdsburg, California. He was at - 


Michigan one year, attending few clafses. He took 
no examinations, paid little board. However, he 
won a conference meet for his college. At the end 
of his first semester, he petitioned to be allowed to 
pass over his examinations, on the plea that his 
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health had been affected by the change of climate. 
His petition was granted. Rose returned in the 
fall. It seemed preposterous that he should be 
eligible for athletics. Even Yost, who intended to 
make of him a guard, could not hope for his re- 
tention. He feared to place him on the squad. 
Still the faculty retained Rose, and the secret of his 
retention was not revealed until his final dismissal 
at Christmas time last year.” 


The Newton, Mass., Education Association, 
over which D. C. Heath, the publisher, has pre- 
sided from the first has had great influence in har- 
monizing all educational interests, in developing an 
ardent public sentiment which demands and se- 
cures the best conditions for efficient school work. 
lts discussions are always both inspiring and prac- 
tical. It has been especially instrumental in in- 
creasing the number of highly educated men and 
women ‘teachers. 


Boston University wins the admiration of the 
scholastic world in appointing Hinckley G. 
Mitchell to a full professorship iu the graguate 
school. He recently retired from the Theological 
Seminary in the University, because the Methodist 
bishops, by a majority vote, objected to the schol- 
arly side of his teaching. Harvard would have 
been pleased to have him, it is said, but Boston 
University will not let him go. Wise and coura- 
geous. 


George J. Luebe, the long-time superintendent 
of Pittsburg, and one of the educational leaders, 
has been elected to the Maryland legislature by a 
larger vote than has ever been given to any man in 
that district. The educational world of which he 
was so interesting an actor is gratified with this 
evidence of public confidence. 


President N. C. Schaeffer has arranged for a 
meeting of the presidents of the departments of the 
association at the Auditorium hotel, Chicago, De- 
cember 29 and 30, at which time the various de- 
partment and general programs will be carefully 
considered and plans for the San Francisco conven- 
tion formulated. 


What was Secretary Bonaparte thinking about 
when he proposed the breaking up of the old 
frigate Constitution? He better retire from the 
cabinet and return to law. Sentiment seems to 
have been left out of his make-up, especially 
patriotic sentiment. 


The high school luncheon served at 'two cents 
per cup for coffee or for a glass of milk, bread, 
butter, and soup for three cents, and other things 
in proportion is now quite common, and is likely 
to be universal. 


The population of North America has gone from 
about 10,000,000 to about 100,000,000 in 100 
years, and we have scarcely made a beginning in 
our welcome to the peoples of the Old World. 


More 'than a thousand Chicago teachers met to 
honor the memory of Dr. Arnold Tompkins re- 
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cently, and Superintendent E. G. Cooley delivered 
an appreciative memorial address. 


Dr, Bruce Reyburn Payne’s “Public Elementary 
School Curricula,” by Silver, Burdett & Co., is as 
nearly indispensable to a study of education as any 
recent publication. 


Water runs down hill because it seeks the ocean, 
You can always afford to look down when you are 
really carrying the purity of the mountain to the 
needy multitude. 


It is with grief that we announce the sudden 
death of George H. Conley, superintendent of 
schools of this city, which occurred December © 
20. 


Rufus P. Jennings, 25 New Montgomery street, 
San Francisco, is the chairman of the committee of 
arrangements for the N..E. A. Admirable choice. 


Unifying the normal schools of a state is a good 
or bad policy according to the way it is done; uni- 
fying up is all right, unifying down is all wrong. 


The course of study is the frame work, and 
merely that. There is nothing more deplorable 
than a frame work that is never closed in. 


A school report that the public will read is worth 
a thousand times as much as one with the same in- 
formation that the public will not read. 


David Starr Jordan, president of Stanford Uni- 
versity, has said more sensible things on football 
than all other presidents combined. 


California is organized for the best possible pro- 
vision for the comfort and pleasure of the members 
of the N. E. A. next July. 


Fourteen is the lowest age at which any child | 
should be allowed to work in any mine, mill, fac- 
tory, shop, or store. 


The first report of Superintendent George’H. 
Conley of Boston is every way worthy of the city 
and of its schools. 


Edward Atkinson, misunderstood afar, and 
somewhat extreme at home, was nevertheless one 
of Boston’s best. 


Kansas is planning for at least two full special 
trains for the San Francisco meeting of the N. E. 
A. 


Oklahoma is planning for the most important 
educational meeting in its history at the holidays. 


Now college students are being drowned whiie 
skating. Which university will abolish skating? 


Mrs. Emmons Blaine is leading in a noble effort 
to'reduce truancy. 


Hearst is sending a lot of New Yorkers to Sing 
Sing. : 

The Seelbach is to be headquarters at Louisville. 

Poor Depew! 
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THE WEEK 


THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION, 


The Russiau crisis deepens fast toward actual revolu- 
tion. Reports of what is going on are still fragmentary 
by reason of the continued telegraph and postal strike, 
but they are of the same gloomy character. The peas- 
ants are killing and plundering; whole districts have 
been placed under martial law; in the cities there is fre- 
quent rioting; famine, as was to have been expected, is 
following in the wake of senseless bloodshed and arson; 
and there is an ominous union of action among the va- 
rious discontented and revolutionary elements. The 
most serious symptom of all is the rap dly spreading dis- 
loyalty among the troops. In not a few instances, the 
authorities have not dared to array the soldiers against 
the mobs. lest, instead of firing upon them, they might 
re-enforce them. Even the Cossacks, it is reported, are 
beginning to present their grievances and demand re- 
forms. If they cannot be depended on, it would seem 
that the last prop of the throne was gone. _ 


A GREAT ACHIEVEMENT. 


The distirection which hardy navigators and explorers 
have draamed for more than four centuries of ach‘eving, 
—that of making the northwest passage from Greenl2nd 
to Alaska,—has fallen to Captain Amundsen, the Norweg- 
ian explorer, friend and lieutenant of Nansen. He left 
Christiana in May, 1903, and reached Fort Eg*e-t, 
Alaska, December 5, leaving his vessel, the Gjoa, at King 
Point, 69 degrees 45 minutes west. Inc‘dental’y, in the 
spring of the present year, he located the magnetc pole 
on King William Land. This great feat, which had been 
denied through these centuries to bigger and stouter 
craft, he achieved in a little vessel seventy feet long and 
thirty feet wide, and of only forty-seven tons burden, 
carrying all told eight men. He believed that with h’s 
tiny craft, driven by gasolene at an extreme speed of 
four knets an hour, he could creep and crawl through 
narrow channels and sounds which would be impracti- 


cable ta larger ships; and the event has proved him cor- 
rect. 


THE NEW LIBERAL CABINET. 


The English Conservative organs, which were exuber- 
ant over the difficulty which they anticipated for Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman in forming a strong cabinet, 
have been forced to confess themselves mistaken, ‘The 
cabinet which he formed and which has entered upon 
the responsibilities of government is, in fact, ome of ex. 
ceptional strength and it represents all shades of Literal 
opinion. Sir Edward Grey accepted the foreign office,—- 
which the Conservative papers declared he would not do; 
Mr. Asquith took the important place of chancellor of 
the exchequer; Mr. Morley that of secretary for India; 
the Farl of Elgin that of colonial secretary; Mr. Glad- 
stene’s scm, Herbert, that of home secretary; Mr. Hal- 
dane that of war secretary; and Mr. Bryce that of chief 
secretary for Ireland. Two of the most interesting se- 
leetions are those of John Burns, the labor leader, as 
president of the local government toard, and of Mr. Au- 
custine Birrell, the clever writer, as president of the 
board of education. The Ear] of Aberdeen is tc be Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. 


THE APPROACHING CAMPAIGN, 

If the Conservatives could choose the issue of the ap- 
proaching campaign they would force the fighting on the 
question of home rule for Ireland. They were, for the 
moment, helped toward the realizat‘on of their wishes by 
an umguarded utterance of Sir Henry before he attemp‘el 
the formation of a cabinet, and a speech of sharp ds- 
sent by Lord Rosebery. But this tactical error has been 
remedied, and jt hag been definitely announced that the 
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new cabinet will not make any promises of home rule, 
but will make the campaign on the single issue of free 
trade. On this the Liberals are united, and they will be 
helped by dissident Conservatives; and they can better 
afford to alienate Irish support, which is but a broken 
reed at the best, rather than divide their own ranks so 
sharply as the championship of home rule would do. 


THE ANNAPOLIS COURTMARTIAL. 


The courtmartial which has teen sitting at Annapolis, 
in the case of Midshipman Meriwether, for causing the 
death of Midshipman Branch in a fist fight, ended with 
acquittal on the charge of manslaughter, and a verdict of 
guilty on charges of violating the rules forbidding fisti- 
cuffs, and of conduct prejudicial to good order and dis- 
cipline. For these offences, the midshipman was sen- 
tenced to confinement to the limits of the academy for a 
period of one year, and to a public reprimand. The sen- 
tence is generally rerarded as futile and inconclusive. 
But a good deal of sympathy was feit for the midship- 
man on trial, for the reason that the evidence left no 
coubt that the young fellow was forced into the fight by 
the code prevailing among the students, and that life 
would have been made intolerable for him at the aca- 
demy if he had not fought. It is a reproduction, on a 
small scale, of the “courts of honor’ which order due's 
among German army officers, 


GERMANY AND BRAZIL, 


With that nonchalant disregard of the susceptibilities 
of the smaller nations which ig characteristic of German 


navai officers, the officers of the German war vessel Pan- | 


ther, the other day, sent a guard ashore at a Brazilian 
port and arrested without ceremony 2 German who 
was charged with being a deserter or with avoiding mili- 
tary service, and bore him off. This was a clear infrac- 


(Continued on page 720.) 
SAVE THE CONSTITUTION. 


The remarks of Secretary of the Navy Bonaparte, in h's 
annual report, relative to the destruction of the old frigata 
Constitution has stirred the officials of Boston and 
near-by cities to a pitch equaled only by that of some 
years ago when a similar scuggestion brought forth from 
Holmes his noted poem, “Old Ironsides.”’ 

Public meetings have heen held in Boston and else- 
where, protesting against the suggested act, and petitions 
have been prepared which bid fair to be colossal in their 
magnitude. This petition is unique in its design. Hric 
Pape, the well-known artist of Boston, inaugurated the 
movement and has prepared a descriptive illustration for 
a heading. It shows the fight between the Constitution 
and Guerriere, with suitable inscript‘ons and illum‘nate 
texts on parchment. 

Mr. Pape says, “As a matter of historical moment, es- 
pecially maritime history, the ship should be perpetuated 
at ali odds and held reverently while there is a nail in 
her which originally held her planking together, no mat- 
ter how much new material has since been added, that 
her value from a sentimental and patriotic standpoint is 
incalculable and that she should be held as a sacred leg- 
acy for posterity.” 

Opvortunities will be given for everybody to sign this 
petition in Eastern Massachusetts, and when this impre;- 
sive document reaches the navy department at Washing- 
ton, with the signatures of New England men and 
women, many of whom are direct descendants of those 
who manned this old frigate, it will indeed be a marked 
expression of their devotion to thig historical craft, 
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EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF MUSIC. 


[Continued from page 709.] 


teacher of English would study masterpieces in 
letters—simply by training her young people to 
understand musical ideas and to appreciate the 
content and form of definite music compositions. 
Use is made of the piano for purposes oi illustra- 
tion by the artist-instructor. The educational 
value of Miss Regal’s work is unmistakable, since 
the capacity to enjoy music may be universal ; and 
if music is ever to approximate the proud position 
it held in Greek education, this must be the method 
of approach. 

Another test of the educational value of school 
studies is the application of the law of emotional 
interest. It has scarcely occurred to bungling 
music masters to ask if their work is planned and 
executed in accordance with the natural interests 
of the pupils whom they are attempting to teach. 
Children’s natural interests are lines of least resist- 
ance in mental development; and even though 
these interests may be wrong—which is seldom the 
case—it still holds true that the most effective 
start for the pedagog is the point where the child 
happens to be at any given moment. The real 
meanings of interest—how indirect interests are 
changed to direct interests and thus made a perma- 
nent element of character—are little underst.o0d by 
unthinking teachers, and least by music teachers. 
Most instructors of music know as little of the 
range and nature of the miusic interests of their 
children as they know of the choral attainments of 
the inhabitants of Mars. As has been well said in 
this connection, “The scientific course is to search 
for the pupils’ empirical and natural interests, and 
to build upon them. This is not alwavs easv: it 
requires knowledge, patience, and skill. It is far 
easier to treat the entire class alike, and to drive 
them over the hurdles set by a single required 
course of study—in the vain hope that the weak 
and the timid will not be injured as much as the 
strong and the confident will be benefited, and 
that somehow or other the algebraic sum of the 
result will bear a positive sign.” . 

With music a part of the school curriculum for 
more than half a century, and hundreds of music 
masters abroad in the land, I am conscious of but 
two scientific efforts to ascertain the empirical and 
natural music interests of children. A dozen years 
ago Miss Florence Marsh made a study of the 
music interests of the children in a public school at 
Detroit, Michigan; and somewhat iater one of my 
advanced students, Miss Fanny RB. Gates (now Mrs. 
Smith) of West Springfield made a somewhat ex- 
haustive statistical study of the music interests of 
Massachusetts school children. Neither study is 
conclusive: but both investigations are suggestive 
of the fact that there are dominant and characteris- 
tic music interests at given periods of nascency in 
child life, and that these interests must constitute a 
scientific point of procedure in school instruction. 

V. F., Rhode Island: I enjoy the Journal as 
though it were a Western breeze. 

G. C. M., Ohio; The Journal is all right. So is 
Winship. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


THE CHIEF AMBRICAN POETS. Edited by Curtis 
Hidder Page, 'h. D., lecturer in Columbia University; 
editor of “The British Poets of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury” Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Large crown 
8vo., $1.75, net, postpaid. 

This is a beautiful hook with complete poems by the 
nine most important American poets, Bryant, Eme-son, _ 
Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, Pce, Wh'tman, 
and Lanior. The most significant feature of the volumeis 
that it contains all of the best poetry by each of these 
authors, so that, inconceivable as it may be at the first 
flush, there is to be had for $1.75 in highly attrac'ive form 
all of the really important verse that has been written by 
the recognized masters of American poetry. Not to own 
this book, even if you possess the complete works of the 
nine masters, is to be deprived of the privileze of reading 
readily at cne sitting something from all these masters. 

This is the first time that Poe, Whitman, and Lanier 
have been placed with the others in such a distingu shed 
manner without apology. No school library can afford 
to wait a day for its purchase and it is by far the most 
carefully winnowed book for a class in American litera- 
ture, so far as poetry is concerned, that has appeared. 
For constant use at home or school there is nothing that 
has been published co satisfactory as is this. “The Chie* 
American Poets” contains an unusual amount of ma- 
terial, in all nearly 45,000 lines. Of this, over 12,000 lires 
are from Longfellow; nearly 9,000 from Lowell; over 
7,000 from Whittier; about 3,500 each from Whitm>-n, 
Holmes, and Fmerson, and so on. On an average cah 
author is represented by something like a quarter of his 
total poetical work; in the case of Poe, howevér, more 
than two-thirds of his poetry is included. It has been 
the editor’s rule to give every poem in comp'ete form. 
In only two cases has there been any abridgment whx:t- 
ever. Wihitmamn’s “Song of Myself’ has been somewhat 
eut; and from Lowell’s “Fable for Critics” have becen- 
omitted the less interesting ~portions. All the cther 
poems-—even the longest—are given entire. There are 
sixteen poems from Bryant, thirty-three from Poe, sixty- 
one from Emerson, eighty-two from Longfellow, nirety- 
fonr from Whittier, sixty-six from Holmes, ninety fom 
Lowell, one hundred from Whitman, twenty from Lan‘er. 
Although containing about 750 pages, “The Chief An eri- 
can Poets” is by no means an unwieldy volume. It is a 
compact, flexible hook, easily held open in one hond, end 
put up in attractive and dignified library binding. A 
group of portraits of the poets represented serves as 
frontispiece. 


THE WIDOW O’CALisAGHAN’S BOYS. By Guielma 
Zollinger. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. New illus- 
trated holiday edition. Enlarged form with twelve 
full-page iliustraticns in co'or by Florence Scovel 
Shinn. 

Zachary Gledwin (Gnielma Zollinger), the Iowa au- 
thor, has achieved a success rarely paralle’ed in the ex- 
perience of a new writer, He has written as fascinat ng 
a book as has been written ahout boys in recent days, and 
it is as nseful and valuable as it is charming. Its vast 
sales have not been secured by street car or bill-bcard 
advertising, that mest absurd of all tests of the merit of 
a book, but its sales have been built up by pissing the 
word along by everyone who reads it. So many sc- 
called boys’ books are really books about bors for grown- 
ups, but this is a book that father and mother, the boy, 
and bis sister enjoy to the limit, and it is a book to be 
of service to every reader. The boy will be hetier in 
manners and morals, in spirit and purpos?, for the read- 
ing of it, and teachers and preachers, parents an sisters 
will know a good many things to do and some things not 
to do because of the reading. Read it, laugh over it, 
pass the word along to others. It is a book that ought 
to be read fer a quarter of a century. 

THE POY CAPTIVE IN CANADA. By Mary P. Wells 
Smith, author of “The Boy Captive of Old D-erfield,” 
“The Young Puritans Series,” “The Jolly Good Times 
Series.” Boston: Tittle, Browr & Co. Illustrated, 
Decorated cloth. Price, $1.25. 

Mrs. Smith's first Colonial story was an exceptional 
success and the second ds like unto it, only more so. The 
Deerfield valley is the most beautiful spot made famous 
by Cclonial wars and terrors, and the experiences of the 
early settlers were as tragic as any in the eighteenth 
century, Edward EFiverett’s masterpiece was his sup- 
posed speech of an Indian chieftain as he looked off over 
this valley. It was left for Mary P. Wells Smith to make 
much of those tragie days in story form. 

This second story in the Old Deerfield Series is a seque} 
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to “The Boy Captive of Old Deerfield,” and contains the 
stirring adventures and experiences of little Stephen 
Williams, the son of the Deerfield minister, during his 
wanderings as a captive with the Indians in northern 
Vermont, and during a Canadian winter spent with his 
captors. It also tells of his happy redemption and_re- 
turn. 


MY LADY OF THE SEARCH LIGHT. By Mary Hall 
Leonard. New York: The Grafton Press. Price, 85 
cents. 

It is not usual to find one who is content to discuss 
a great question in verse as has Mary Hall Leonard, for 
some years a teacher in the Bridgewater normal school 
and later in the State normal school of South Carolina, 
in “My Lady of the Search Light.” If this poem can be 
read into for the first four pages it will be read to the 
end. I had no thought of reading it line by line, intend- 
ing merely to skim over it, but, instead, every line was 
read, and most of it was re-read before the book was 
closed. The conception is that of a noble ocean liner 
coming into New York harbor at night, and as a woman 
stood upon the deck, the search light swept the horizon 
and rested upon the Bartholdi statue. The woman’s an- 
ticipation of the country on whose shores she was to 
lard is thus voiced:— 

“IT am a woman, and to me perforce 

The woman’s side appears. Grateful I am 
For woman’s lot in free America. 

Here she may feel the vital breath of Heaven 
Filling her soul, enabling her to soar 

On wings of aspiration, love, and faith. 

So Hail America—again I ery, 
America—the woman’s earthly Heaven.” 


The poem is the story the statue told as the woman 
on the vessel’s deck looked in her face under the white 
electric ray. When life and love were young were born 
two children; the girl, kissed by fortune’s smiles, grew 
apace, flitting in freedom as the butterfly from sweet to 
sweet, The boy, 

“As the driven sap 
Drinks the effulgence of the approaching spring 
And presses upward, so his virile powers 
Wakened responsively to nature’s sun 
Greening toward promised fruitage.” 


They grow to manhood and womanhood, wed, lov 
with the variations of human nature. A son and daugh- 
ter are born to them; grow to young manhood and 
womanhood; the wife and mother reads, studies, thinks, 
has a mission and goes out from her home hand in hand 
with her daughter in order to give her child a square 
deal and to win it for women yet unborn, and her hus- 
band, equally in earnest, goes forth with his boy to stem 
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the tide of home demoralization. It is a noble study 
well carried out to a notable climax, Read the poem. 
Read with the heart as well as the eye. 


ADVANCED CIVICS. By 8S. E. Forman, PhD. New 
York: The Century Co. Cloth. 456 pp. Price, $1.50. 
The student of the problem of government is deeply. 

indebted to this author for his comprehensive and il- 
luminating treatise on *‘Civics.” In it he essays to pre- 
sent “the spirit, the form, and the functions of goverh- 
ment,” as it appears in our American system. In fifty- 
one chapters he traverses the entire ground of adminis- 
tration from the presidential office to that of the hum- 
blest service of the people. One is naturally surprised 
at the immense range of civic affairs as outlined by the 
author, and no less gratified at the care with which he 
traverses the wide area, and permits nothing of intrinsic 
value to escape his notice and registration. The work 
he does is adirirable, at once clear and cogent, and en- 
tirely free from profuseness. He omits nothing that 
should not be omitted, while he admits nothing that is 
not of sufficient importance to be admitted. The addi- 
tion of “Questions on the Text,” and “Suggestive Ques- 
tions and Exercises” to each chapter is an excellent 
feature, aiding greatly to fix the theme of the chapter 
in memory. It is decidedly one of the best treatises of 
its kind that has come under our notice. It cannot fail 
to have a large call. 


ALGKBRA FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. By Charles A. 
Hobbs, A. M. New York: Parker P. Simmons. Cloth. 
188 pp. Price, 75 cents, 

The author firmly believes in the wisdom of including 
algebra in the list of studies for grammar schools. The 
advantages of such a course he believes to be real, al- 
though it is by no means conceded by high-school in- 
structors. Being thus convinced in his own mind, he 
has prepared this neat and luminous text-book to meet 
the preliminary studies of this important theme. Sim- 
plicity in the choice and treatment of the exercises is a'- 
ways kept in view, leaving the mire intricate algebraic 
problems for the school beyond the grammar grades. 
The work is well-designed and sagacjously prepared. 


THE WRITINGS OF FRANKLIN. Selected and edited 
by UJ. Waldo Cutler. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
& Co, 384 pages, 18mo, cloth, 35 cents; limp leather, 
75 cents; 12mo, cloth, 60 cents and 75 cents. 

This volume contains the cream of Benjamin Frank- 
lin’s writings with the exception of his autobiography. 
It may be considered in a sense supplementary to that, 
which was published in the same styles of binding last 
year. The present selection gives the chief papers in the 
famous “Poor Richard's Almanac.’* Next, under the 


DESCRIPTIVE CHEMISTRY 


The Leading Text-Book of the Day 


PHILIP E. BROWNING, Professor of Chemistry, Yale University : 
*‘T put it among the best books on descriptive chemistry which I have 
ever seen.”’ 

C. F. CHANDLER, Professor of Chemistry, Columbia University: “I 
am pleased to see that it is right up to date. It contains several of the 
newest things which I have not seen in any other text-book.” 

CHARLES BASKERVILLE, Professor of Chemistry, College of the 
City of New York: ‘‘ The question to which a text-book has to answer 


is, ‘ Is it teachable?’ ‘The answer here is an emphatic affirmative.” 


A Book Thus Endorsed Cannot Be Far From Right 


WILLIAM B. SCHOBER, Professor of Chemistry, Lehigh hea 2 
““It should be in the hands of every teacher and every pupil; the 
teacher will find inspiration and the student will get knowledge.” 

EDGAR F. SMITH, Professor of Chemistry, University of Pennsyl- 
vania: ‘‘The book pleases me much and will no doubt provea very 
welcome text to teachers of chemistry.” ‘ : 

R. W. JONES, Professor of Chemistry, University of Mississippi: “ It 
is an admirable book for those beginning chemistry with a view to a 
thorough course and an intelligent understanding and use of it.’’ 


COLTON’S ZOOLOGY: Descriptive and Practical 


Offers an adequate course for high schools. PartI 
is based on the study of.types. Part II gives ade- 
quate directions for field, home, or laboratory study. 


STEVENS’ INTRODUCTION TO BOTANY 


Provides a course adequate to prepare for the en- 
trance requirements of any college. 


COLTON’S PHYSIOLOGY: Briefer Course 


Lays special emphasis upon hygiene and the prin- 
ciples on which depend good health. Sane in its 
treatment of stimulants arid narcotics. 


CHUTE’S PHYSICAL LABORATORY MANUAL 


This book was revised in 1903 and is adequate to 
prepare for college entrance. 


BOSTON 
NEW YORK 


D. C HEATH & CO, Publishers Su%is? 
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subtitle of “Essays and Miscellanies,” come the “Busy- 
Body” papers, the “Kite Experiment,” and numerous 
other papers equally noted. The third section gives a 
well-chosen list of “Personal Letters,” showing Franklin 
on his intimate side; while an appendix contains the 
examination before the House of Commons, relative to 
the Stamp Act, Franklin’s will, and his epitaph. With 
one or two exceptions, all selections are given in full, 
following a chronological order, and adhering closely to 
the original text. An introduction gives a sketch of 
Franklin in relation’ to his writings. 


LABORATORY KXPERIMENTS IN CHEMISTRY. By 
Professor Frank Austin Gooch of Yale, and Professor 
Cc. Frederic Walker of High School of Commerce, New 
York. New York: The Macmillan Co. Paper. 104 
pp. Price, 50 cents. 

A splendid list of chemical experiments provided by 
masters in their suhject, to accompany the “Outlines of 
Inorgamic Chemistry.”” Blank pages are added to the 
text for the student to register his observations of the 
experiments he is called upon to make. These experi- 
ments cover a wide ground, but are none too many for 
= one who wishes to know about the subject he has in 

nd. 


From “The Family on Wheels.” New York: T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. 


CABSAR’S GALLIC AND CIVIL WARS. Edited by 
Maurice W. Mather, Ph.D., former instructor in Har- 
vard, New York: American Book Company. Cloth, 
12mo. 549 pp. Price, $1.25. 

One of the finest editions of Caesar that has come to 
our desk. Beautiful print, restful for the eye; choice 
illustrations of the principal characters in the marra- 
tives: carefully drawn maps and supposed positions of 
the troops engaged; a liberal introduction replete with 
hints of Caesar’s days; elaborate and vet necessary an- 
notations; and a vocabulary as broad as the text—all 
going to make up a text-book that reflects the highest 
credit on its editor, and its publisher, and that assuredly 
‘will be a help as well as delight to the student in Latin 
prose. 


POLLY, THE GRINGO. By Evelyn Raymond. - Illus- 

trated by Alice Stewart Saylor. Philadelphia: Penn 
Publishing Company. 
It is not often that a girl’s book is set to a tragic note 
as itis here. It is as spirited as a boy’s book of adven- 
ture and yet it is from first to last the story of a girl in 
real life, back in the early days of California. A Gringo 
is an American in a Spanish-American country, and this 
little American girl's life was full of adventure among 
the Spanish-Americans who were in possession of the 
Pacific coast sixty years ago. 


THE STORY OF THE BIG FRONT DOOR. By Mary F. 
Leonard. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell &Co. With 
illustrations. Price, 75 cents. 

This rollicking home story takes its name from the old- 
fashioned hospitality in an old-fashioned home, and 
vividly pictures one of those great-hearted, genial, lov- 
able aunts, and the boys and girls who, always welcome, 
a a cluh of ye olden time, not one of the modern 
affairs. 


MACAULAY’S ENGLAND IN 1685. Edited and anno- 
tated by Professor Arlo Bates of Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. Semi-flexible cloth. 176 pp. 
List price, 30 cents. 

BURKE’S AMERICAN TAXATION. Edited and anno- 
tated by Assistant Professor J. Hugh Moffatt, Cen- 
tral high school, Philadelphia. Semi-fiexible cloth. 
124 pp. List price, 25 cents. 

Boston: Ginn & Company. 

Two valuable additions to the Standard English Classics 
series published by this reputable house. The first is 
chapter III. of Macaulay’s brilliant history of England, 
and is a graphic picture of Britain in the reign of 
Charies II. It is in Macaulay’s best style, The second 
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is one of the most characteristic speeches of the eminent 
English statesman, and the theme the conciliation of tha 
American colonies, Its passion and its wit place it hizh 
among public addresses, and in its oratory it has but few 
peers. Introductions full of biographical information, 
and notes on points that cali for elucidation, accompany 
each volume. The editors are to be commended in their 
choice, and in their additional work to make each 
theme luminous and attractive. 

WEBSTER’S MODERN DICTIONARY—INTER- 
MEDIATE SCHOOL EDITION. Compiled by ¥&. T, 
Roe, LL. B. Chicago: Laird & Lee. Cloth. 458 pp, 
A most useful book for its purpose. The selection of 

definitions is very judicious, bringing to the inter. 
mediate pupil the meanings that are serviceable with- 
‘out burdening and bewildering him with niceties of 
definition, Am excellent feature is the printing of the vo- 
cabulary words in bold face type, a plan that greatly 
assists the discovery of the word the pupil isin search 
of. Beyond its complete adaptation to tho pupils of the 
intermediate grades, it would be of real value to the 
public generally, being convenient in size, and easily 
consulted as it lies at hand on one’s desk. 


—- 


A PLELE AT WEST FOINT. By Captain Paul B. Malone, 
United States army. Illustrated by F. A. Carter, 
Philadelphia: Penn Publishing Company. Cloth, 
420 pp. : 

This is a bey’s book full of situations that appeal to 
them. West Point has a pecuiiar fascination for boys 
of fourteen onward, a time when the regulation boy’s 
book has lost all of its charm. 

This is written by a West Pointer who has kept in 
touch with the changes there. Possibly the Peace Soci- 
ety would not like to have any boys enjoy the story of 
West Point life, tut the boys will have a good time read- 
ing it assuredly. 


HENRY ESMOND. By William Makepeace Thackeray. 
Edited for schcol use by Hamilton Byron Moore, In- 
dianapolis high school. Boston: Ginn & Comnany. 
“The History of Heury Esmond, Fsq.,” one of Thack- 

eray’s masterpieces, is here presented for schcol use in 

an attractive and inexpensive edition. It is planned to 
meet the needs of advanced high-school and elementary 
coilege classes. The notes are more than usually ade- 

quate, and will supply sufficient information to make a 

merely attentive reading helpful and at the same time 

to furnish suggestions to those who may wish to study 

Thackeray’s method in the use of materials from the 

‘age of Queen Anne. The text is that of the new Dent 
edition,—probably the most accurate yet published; cer- 
tainly it corrects one or two ohvious errors which ap- 
pear mn all other editions. In the bibliography sre in- 
cluded those books most helpful to students of Esmond 
and most easily accessible. 


DRIFTWOOD. By Melanie Alice Weil. Chicago: Laird 

& Lee. Cloth. 128 pp. Price, 75 cents. 

A little volume of prose and verse, attractive in subject 
matter and prettily bound. There are two stories—‘The 
Silver Angel” and “The Awakening”; a little comedy in 
two acts, which has been produced at Steinway hall, Chi- 
cago; and a series of brief poems on the dawn, the morn- 
ing, noontide, and midnight of life. Well conceived and 
choicely executed. 


POST CARD NOVELTIES. Denver, Col.: The Stanter 

Bros. Publishing Company. 

This firm has gone extensively into the publication of 
comic, but not coarse, postal cards. Recently it issued 
a series of “Burro Cards” that made a decided hit. And 
now it offers the “Elfin Cards,’’ which are as attractive 
as the ‘‘Burros.” They are all printed in colors, and are 
peculiarly adapted to the holiday season. The prices are 
very moderate. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


‘*Elements of Arithmetic.”” By Guy Clinton.——‘ Concrete Arith- 
metic.”” By Guy Clinton and John T. Miller. Manila, P. 1.: Van 
Buskirk, Cook & Co. 

‘* Model English Prose.”” By George R. Carpenter. Price, 90 cents. 
—‘‘Emerson’s Select Essays and Addresses.’’ Edited by E. D. 
Holmes. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

“Animal Snapshots and How Made.’’ By Silas Lottridge. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. 

“The Boys’ Life of Christ.’” By William Byron Forbush. Price, 
$1.25. Funk & Wagnalls Company. 

**Old Tales and Modern Ideals.”” By John Herbert Phillips. New 
York: Silver, Burdett & Co. 

** Stories from Lands of Sunshine.”” By Eleanor Riggs. New York: 
University Publishing Company. 
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FOR THE NEW TERM 


RECENT HIGH SCHOOL TEXT-BOOKS 
CARPENTER’S MODEL ENGLISH PROSE. 
NEW AMERICAN MUSIC READER, No. 4 (Completing the Series) 


‘COMAN’S INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES . 1.25 
SCHULTZE’S ADVANCED ALGEBRA. 1.25 
LAMBERT AND FOERING’S PLANE AND SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY : : . : -60 
MACMILLAN’S POCKET CLASSICS —a number of new volumes, each -25 


(A complete circular of the series will be seat on application) 


SUCCESSFUL HIGH SCHOOL TEXT-BOOKS 


HISTORY 
Channine’s Student’s History of the United States $1.40 Botsford’s Histories—Ancient, Greece, Orient and 
Coman and Kendall’s History of England........ 1.25 Greece, Rome 
Adam’s European History ..... 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 
Tarr’s New Physical Geography ........... $1.00 ‘Tarr’s First Took in Physical Geography ........ $1.10 
Tarr’s Elementary Physical Geogre phy .......... 
ENGLISH 

Carpenter's Elements of Rhetoric and English Robins and Perkins’s Introduction to the Study 
Lewis’s First Book in Writing English ......... .80 Huntington’s Elements of English Composition . .60 

First Manual of Composition ..... .60 Gayiey and Young’s and Progress of 
Second Manmal of Composition ......... .90 English Poetry . 

Brooke-Carpenter’s English Literature 00 
MATHEMATICS 
Hall and Knisht’s Algebras Clay’s Examples in Algebra ...........scccssseee § 90 
Fisher and Schwatt’s Algebra ‘ Schultze and Sevenoak’s Geometry 
Gilbert and Sullivan’s Complete Algebra......... $1.00 Holgate’s Geometry .......... 
-PHYSICS AND CHEMISTRY . 
Crew’s Elements of Physics . $1.10 Nichol’s $1.40 
Crew and Tatnail’s Laboratory, Manual of Physics Arey’s Elementary .90 
Twiss’s Laboratory Exercises in Physics ......... 80 Waddell’s School Ch 


-90 
Andrews and Howland’s Elements of Physics.... 110 Jones’ Elements of poset Chemistry ......... 125 
OTHER SUBJECTS 


Jegi’s Practical Lessons in Human Physiology.... $1.00 Bain’s Poems of Ovid.......... 0 
Peabody’s Studies in Anatomy, Physiology and Von. Minckwitz’s Cicero... 
Davenport’s Introduction to Zoology . . seecseeess 110 Trotter’s Geography of Commerce............... 110 
Tarr’s Elementary Geology ............. 1.40  Ashley’s American Government .................. 1.00 
Bly and Wicker’s Elementary Principles “of Hewett’s German Reader ...... op 
Barss’s Nepos-—Twenty Lives ..... 90 Rix’s of School and Flag. 15 
Shearer's Morals and Manners 15 


SELECTED SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


Macmillan’s Pocket English and American Classics Wright's Heart of Nature Series 
More than 20 volumes are edited especially for First Book: Stories of Plants and Animals..-,- $0.30 
the Grades. Per volume..... $0.25 Second Book: Stories of Earth and Sky.......-. .30 
Child’s. 6364.05 Third Book: Stories of Birds and Beasts ..... -30 
‘Cady and Dewey’s Art Reader, No. .35 | Chamberlain’s How We Are Fed.......... 40 
>—«Picture Stories from the Great Artists........- How We Are Clothed.......... 40 
Cole’s Story of the Golden Apple .............2.04: .40 | MeMurry’s (C. A.) Pioneer History Stories - 

Heroes of the Olden Time ..........eeceeeeveee .40 Pioneers on Land and Sea.........ssesececcees 40 
Wilson’s Elementary Nature Readers Pioneers of the Mississippi Valley..--.---..--- -40 
35 Pioneers of the Rocky Mountains and the West, -40 

Second Reader .35 | MeMurry’s(C. A. and Lessons in Home 
Monteith’s Natural History Readings, B’*kI,Mammals,  .60 Geography 50 
= — Natural History Readings, Book II, Birds, etc... -60 Type Studies from the Geography of the U.S.. 50 
Murché’s Science Readers —6 Books......+++ .25 to .45 | Hart’s Source Readers of American History 
Wilson’s History Reader for Elementary Schools... .60 No. 1: Colonial Children ......-...+++. seeeeeee 40 

Domestic Science in the Grammar Grades: A No. 2: Camps and Firesides of the Revolution.. -50 

Dickson’s From the Old World to the New.....-... -50 No. 4: The Romance of the Civil War...-....-- -60 
A Hundred Years of Warfare.........-++ee000. -50 | Holden’s Real Things in Nature ..-....+--+++ee++++ 65 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


BOSTON CHICAGO 64-66 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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‘BDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


[tEMs of educational news to be inserted 
under this heading are solicited from schoo} 
authorities in every state in the Union. To be 
available, these contributions should be short 
and comprehensive. Copy should be received 
by the editor not later t Friday preceding 
date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD, 


December: North Dakota State Edu- 
cational Association; secretary, A. 
P. Hollis, Valley City. 

December: Florida Educational As- 
sociation, Miami, 

December 26-28: Kansas State 
Teachers’ Association, Topeka; 
president, Thomas W. Butcher, 
Wellington; secretary, Jujia M. 
Stone, Concordia. 

December 26-29: Illinois State Teach- 
ers’ Association. 

December 26-29: California State 
Teachers’ Association, Berkeley; 
president, James A. Barr, Stock- 
ton; secretary, Mrs. M. M. Fitz- 
Gerald, 405 Fillmore street, San 
Francisco, 


December 26-29: National Commer- 
cial Teachers’ Federation at Chi- 
cago; president, C. P. Zaner, Co- 
lumbus, O. 

December 27-28: South Dakota State 
Educational Association, Brook- 
ings; president, M. M. Ramer, 
Mitchell; secretary, Mrs. J. Jones, 
Jr., Hot Springs. 

December 27-28-29: Misscuri State 
Teachers’ Association, Jefferson 
City. 

December 27-29: Michigan State 
Teachers’ Association at Lansing. 

December 27-29: Minnesota Educa- 
tional Association. 

December 27-29: Nebraska State 
Teachers’ Association, Lincoln. 


December 27-29: Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association, Jefferson 
City. 

December 27-29: Arkansas State 
Teachers’ Association, Little Rock. 

December 27-28-29: New York State 
Teachers’ Association, Syracuse. 
President, F. D. Boynton, Ithaca. 


February 27, 28, March 1: Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, Louis- 
ville. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. President Henry 
Pritchett of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology Ifs_ resigned. 
His retirement from the institute is 
prompted by his desire to devote his 
entire time to the Carnegie Founda- 
tion, of which he is president, and 
which was endowed with a fund of 
$10,000,000 by Andrew Carnegie 
about a year ago. This endowment 
has for its object the pensioning of 
old and needy professors of Ameri- 
can educational institutions. 

The number of pupils increased in 
five years 19,000, or one-eighth. In 
the normal school the increase was 
fifty per cent,; in the high schools 
forty-three per cent.; in the grammar 
schools one-eighth; in the primary 
schools one-fifteenth; in the kinder- 
gartens one-sixth. 

The plan of examination for admis- 
sion to the Boston Normal school has 
been materially changed. By the old 
plan the candidate was examined in 
eight subjects. There was a strong 
temptation to elect as many as possi- 
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ble of these subjects during the last 
year in the high school. One serious 
result was the overloading of pupils 
to such an extent as to materially in- 
terfere with sound scholarship and in 
many cases to cause failure to gradu- 
ate. A superficial process of prepara- 
tion for examination in seven or 
eight subjects was substituted for 
serious and intensive work covering 
a more limited field. Thus the last 
year in school, which shouid be the 
best, became for many the leasi prof- 
itable, A second result was that sub- 
jects which naturally should be pur- 
sued at or near the beginning of the 
high school course were deferred un- 
il the end. The new plan provides 
that the subjects required for admis- 
sion to the normal schiool be divided 
into two groups. In one of these, 
called the certificate group, are placed 
those subjects which will be com- 
pleted by the end of the third year. 
The candidate for admission to the 
normal school will he excused from 
examination in each of these subjects 
for which she presents a certificate 
showing that the subject has been 
completed with high standing in the 
high school. The second group, 
called the examination group, con- 
tains those subjects which the pupil 
will naturally be studying during the 
fourth year, and in which an exami- 
nation can be taken without incur- 
ring the disadvantages enumerated 
above as arising from the old plan. 

The Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ 
Club will meet at Hotel Brunswick 
December 25. The after-dinner topic 
will be. “Relation of the New Chemis- 
try to Elementary Teaching.” Guests 
oi the club: Dr, Wilhelm Ostwald, prv- 
fessor of chemistry, Leipzig Univer- 
sity, and temporary professor at Har- 
vard University; Dr. Harry W. Morse, 
pest of physics, Harvard Univer- 
sity. 

ROCKLAND. A meeting of the 
school superintendents of the Ply- 
mouth county towns was held in 
Rockland December 16, and a perma- 
aent organization owas formed. 
There were present Superintendents 
Charles A. Harris of Hanover, Henry 
M. Wallradt of Whitman, Edward T. 
Loring of Kingston, Edgar H. Grout 
of the East Bridgewater, West 
Bridgewater, and Raynham district, 
Nelson G. Howard cof the Hingham, 
Cohasset, and Hull district, C. A. 
Record of the Abington and RPridge- 
water district, and W. L Coggins of 
Rockland. 

Organizaticn was effected by tha 
choice of Charles A. Harris of Han- 
over, president, and W. L. Coggins of 
Rockland, secretary treasurer: 
executive committee. the president 
and secretary and Nelson G. Howard 
ot Hingham. 

A discussion was held on the ap- 
portionment of time to devote to dif- 
ferent studies and exercises. At ths 
next monthly meeting there will bea 
discussiom on reading, and it is ex- 
pected that Superintendent A. A. 
Fadger of Weymouth will speak. 


VERMONT. 

FAIRFAX. Principal M. D. Chit- 
tenden has been appointed examiner 
of teachers for Franklin county in 
place of F. H. Dewart resigned, 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


UTICA. The war on tardiness is 
meeting with great success. In 1902 
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there were 15,813 cases; in 1903, therg- 
were 10,125; im 1904 but 6,626. 
TROY. The students’ strike over 
the suspension of Principal Martin 
H. Wolrath had the sympathy of the 
city as a whole. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


MICHIGAN. 


The board of education of Adrian. 
has broken all precedents of that city, 


and so far as is known all other: 
Michigan cities, by engaging at its. 


December meeting Superintendent 
Charles W. Mickens, for the year 
190€-7, the third of his adminigtra- 
tion. The engagement carried with 
it a substantial increase of salary. 
During the past year the depart- 
ments of physical culture and expres- 
sion, domestic science and manual 


training have been inaugurated into. 


the school system of Adrian. 

The Michigan State Teachers’ As- 
sociation meets at Lansing December 
27-29. Among the speakers from 
other states we notice Prumbaugh of 
Pennsylvania, Haney of New York 
city, Seegmiller of Indianapolis, and 
others of lesser note. Among the 
locals are Elson. Harris, Lewis, Vol- 
land, Kratz, Mickens, Maybee, and 
many others of the best superintend- 
ents and educators of the state, A 
record breaker in attendance is the 
fond dream of President MeKone, 

Professor Theodore de Leo da 
Laguana has been appointed assist- 
ant professor of pedagogy at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. He is a Ph. D, 
from Cornell, is a Californian, and 
has had large experienc? in the Phil- 
ippines. 

Dr. Angell of the University of 
Michigan advocates hetter training of 
students for consular and diplomatic 
service. He would enlarge the com- 
mercial department of the university 
as to include training along that 

ne, 

The law department, according to 
Dr. Angell’s report, has the largest 
enrollment of any law school in the 
nation. That does not sound tad, 
does it? 

GRAND RAPIDS. In 1878 there 
were eighteen teachers in the Cen- 
tral high school. Now there ara 
thirty-four. There are nearly 1200 
students enrolled. 


INDIANA. 


INDIANAPOLIS. From _ present 
indications State Superintendent 
Cotton will be given a third term. It 
will be the first case in the history of 
the state. Mr. Cotton has not only 
made an efficient officer, but has had 
admirable associates; is honest to 
the limit. and commands the ardent 


support of the school people and the 


respect of the political leaders of 
both wings of the dominant party. 


KANSAS, 


The State Association meeting 
at Topeka in the holiday season 
will be of unusual interest this year. 
Dr, N. C. Schaeffer, president of the 


National Educational Association, is- 


to be the chief attraction, With both 
high school buildings thrown open 
to the association the material com- 
fort will he better than ever. 

Dr. Henry Houck of Pennsylvania 
brought sunshine and inspiration to 
the teachers of two of the great as- 
sociations at the Thanksgiving sea- 
son. 
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EMPORIA. ‘The normal school has 
‘a new, beautiful, and thoroughly 
modern training school building, 
which Mr. Gotfeiter presides, 
and the contract is let for a new, up- 
to-date science building, which will 
complete the building equipment. 

HIAWATHA. This town has the 
best school record, probably, of any 
town of its size from the Missouri to 
the Sierras. It has had such educa- 
tional leaders as Superintendent 
Banta of Binghamton, N. Y., as 
Superintendent Whittemore of To- 
peka and High School Principal 
Hammet of Fort Scott. The number 
of students attending the university 
is unparalleled in the West. 

LINCOLN COUNTY. More than 
500 teachers from this county at- 
tended the North Central Associa- 
tion, and the county took the prize 
for the aggregate number of miles 
traveled to attend any association in 
Kansas. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA, 


SAN FRANCISCO. A local gen-. 


eral committee of over two hundred 
citizens amd educators of California 
has been appointed for the National 
Educational Association meeting, in- 
cluding among many others, the fol- 
lowing well-known active members of 
the association, viz.; Thomas J. Kirk, 
state superintendent; William H. 


Langdon, superintendent, San Fran- 


cisco; Benjamin Ide Wheeler, State 
University; David Starr Jordan, Le- 
land Stanford Jr. University; the 
presidents of the five state normal 
schools of California; James A. Barr, 
Stockton, president of the State 
Teachers’ Association; James A. 
Foshay, Los Angeles; Arthur H. 
Chamberlain, of the Throop Poly- 
technic Institute, state director of 
National Educational Associa- 
on. 


COLORADO. 


The State Association is to have 
two stars this year for the first time: 
President David Starr Jcrdan of 
Stanford University, and Miss Marie 
Shedlock of London, who is the one 
artist in the rendering of Norse 
fairy tales. 

PUEBLO. The Arkansas Valiey 
Association at its ‘Thanksgiving 
meeting was largely attended and 
the enthusiasm exceptionally spir- 
ited. The city teachers gave a de- 
lightful reception to the visiting 
teachers, Dr. A. E. Winship of Bcs- 
ton was the lecturer from outside 
the state. 


UTAH. 

SALT LAKE CITY. The State 
Association at the holiday season is 
to have President G. Stanley Hall, 
the greatest attraction in the history 


of the association. The attendance 


will be very large. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


— 


MONTANA, 

HELENA. The schools are bene- 
fited by the Civic Club, which is com- 
posed of representatives of every 
club in the city and whose advisory 
board is composed of one representa- 
tive from each club. This includes 
all of the educational clubs and gives 
them efficient representation. 


On December 15, Milton Bradley Company, Spring- 
field, Mass., will publish “More Mother Stories,” by Miss 
Maud Lindsay, a companion book’ to Miss Lindsay's 
“Mother Stories,” a very popular book. It will contain 
twenty full-page drawings, and the price will be $1.00 
postpaid. 


» Visit New York forthe Holidays 


SPECIAL RATES TO TEACHERS 
At the Magnificent == 


BROADWAY AT 54th ST. 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y, 


The most luxuriously appointed hotel in New York. 


Its furnishings are rare, rich and in good taste. The 
highly polished floors throughout the entire house are 
covered with handsome oriental rugs. Tiled bath- 
rooms ventilating into the open air a feature. Tele- 
phone in every suite. 

This hotel offers to permanent and transient guests 
superior, accommodations, service, etc., at nots 
aro Inspection of this beautiful establishmen 
invited. . 


SEND FOR siatbalbeen BOOKLET EDWARD R. SW ETT, Proprietor 


COLOR WORK 


EAGLE CRAYONS, SOLID AND WAX, 


will be found to be the best and cheapest of any manufactured. 
Artistic results can be obtained in their use, as they are un- 
equalled for vividity of color, durability, and smoothness. 


SOHOOL... 
CRAYONS... 


REO 

GREEN YELLOW 

ORANGE. V/OLE7, 

BLACK. BROWN 


EAGLE PENCIL CO., 
377-379 Broadway, - New York City 
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For Daily, Weekly, Monthly, Yearly Service 
The Holden Adjustable Book Covers| 


Self Binders and Transparent Paper 


Meet Every Requirement and Every Demand for Economy in the Care of 
Text-Books and Hygiene in the Schoolroom 


1905 has brought us in the largest busimess we ever had in any one year 


Full information with samples sent free 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


[Continued from page 713.) 


tion of national rights. But the 
time has passed when South Ameri- 
can republics tolerated such proceed- 
ings because they were too weak to 
resent them. The Brazilian govern- 
ment made vigorous protests, and to 
such good effect that the German 
government, instead of sustaining its 
Officers, has promised redress if the 
facts prove to be as asserted. So an 
incident which might-have had se- 
rious consequences will probably be 
speedily adjusted. 


THE NOBEL PRIZES. 


The annual distribution of the 
generous prizes provided for in the 
will of M. Nobel, the Swedish manu- 
facturer of explosives, each of which 
has a value of $40,000, is an event of 
considerable interest. This year, the 
prize in physics went to Professor 
Lenard of Kiel University, for re- 
searches into cathode rays; in 
chemistry to Professor Bouyer of 
Munich for researches leading to the 
evolution of organic chemistry; in 
medicine to Professor Robert Koch 
of Berlin, for researches looking to 
the prevention of tuberculosis; and 
in literature to Henryk Sienkiewicz, 
the Polish novelist. It had been 
suggested in some quarters that the 
prize for eminent services to tha 
cause of international peace might be 
awarded to President Roosevelt or to 
Congressman Barthold; but it was 
given to the Austrian Baroness von 
Suttner, who has been prominent in 
international peace movements, and 
who wrote the book which is caid to 
have stimulated the Czar to his call 
of the first peace conference. 


THE PANAMA CANAL, 


Both Houses of Congress have 
given a large part of the opening 
days of the session to the considera- 
tion of the emergency appropriation 
bill for the Panama canal. The bill 
called for an appropriation of $16,- 
000,000, but there was so much dis- 
satisfaction with the obscure way in 
which the estimates were bunched to- 
gether, and with the somewhat lav- 
ish manner in which machinery and 
supplies had been bought in ad- 
vance of actual needs that neither 


louse was prepared to appropriate so 
large a sum, The House cut the 
amount down to $11,000,000, and the 
war department, rather than run the 
risk of adverse action in the. Senate, 
indicated its willingness to accept 
that sum, although it will only cover 
expenditures up to the first of April 
and a second appropriation will be 
needed later, unless the work is to 
be hindered for want of funds. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The National Magazine sends 
out an attractive issue for December. 


“Chicago’s Street Railway Dead- 
lock” is vigorously discussed by 
Mavor Dunne, who charges that the 
banks, newspapers, and city council 
majority are in league to discredit 
his program and defeat the desire of 
the people for municipal ownership 
of the car lines. Joe Mitchell Chap- 
ple’s “Affairs at Washingion’”’ pre- 
sents many new and attractive por- 
traits of men and women prominent 
at the capital. Frank Putnam has a 
spicy review of “The November 
Elections.” There are uncommonly 
good stories and poems and excellent 
illustrations. 


—A study of the great Franklin 
from the pen of John Hay, our late 


secretary of state, will appear, it is 
announced, in am early number of 
the Century. The paper was pre- 
pared several years ago, with the ex- 
pectation that it would be delivered 
in Chicago. Ill-health caused the 
postponement of the address, which 
was finally set aside altogether, and 
will now be given to the public for 
the first time. 


PARADOXES IN COLOR. 
“IT met some friends of yours to-day— 
One newly come to town— 
I did not catch his name.” “You sa: 
He’s green—oh, that is Brown.” 


“Another, his name, too, I missed, 
My hearing’s failed, alack; 

He was an aged man.” “Ah, yes. 
If white, he must be Black.” 


“And still another shook my hand— 
Lugubrious! well, say, 
The gloomiest chap in all the land.” 
“Blue—oh, I know, that’s Gray.” 
—G. H, W. 


ENEELY & CO. 


ALL THE WAY BY WATER 

VIA 
JOY 
LINE 


THROUGH 
LONG ISLAND 
SOUND 
BY DAYLIGHT 


Folders and Information on Request. 
D. PITTS, Agt.,308 Congress St., Boston 
Phone Main 6460. 


Boston & Maine Railroad 


LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on al} 
Through Trains, 


For tickets and information apply atany 
principal ticket office of the Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
BOSTON. 


Gen’! Pass, and Tkt. Agt. 
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School Dinner Abroad. 


In London there is the London 
Schools Dinner Association, a private 
charity, which gave in one year 110,- 
000 free dinners to the children of 
the schools. This system relies on 
the application of the parent, and 
the net result is said to be that the 
parents whese children most deserve 
the dinners do nct apply. 

In Belgium, Switzerland (except 
Zurich), Venice and some other Ital- 
ian cities, the same plan is carried 
out, except that these private chari- 
ties are largely subsidized by the 
state. 

In Milan and some French cities 
the meals are given and paid for by 
the municipality, but only to those 
certified as destitute-—-the application 
and investigation being mest cumpli- 
cated, after the uswal manner of con- 
tinental officialism. 

The famous Cantines Scholaires of 
Paris provide meals of excellent qual- 
ity to all who desire them, at a 
charge of three sous per dinner. Ad- 
mission is by ticket; those who sat- 
isfy the authorities that they cannot 
pay for the tickets get them free, 
and there is no difference in the ap- 
pearance of the free ticket aud the 
pay one. The plan is said to work 
well, though here again there are 
shrinking souls who can neither pay 
the three sous nor bring themselves 
to ask for aid, 

In at least one town—the Italian 
Verceoli—all the school children are 
fed and that at the expense of the 
whole commune. 


The “Out of Doors with William J. 
Long’ Calendar (Ginn & Company, 
Boston), will bring genuine enjoy- 
ment to every true nature lover, It 
is dedicated to “My Friend Who 
Loves the Wilderness.” A selection 
from Kipling graces the first page 
and six beautiful, tinted plates from 
the books of Mr. Long follow. It 
carries one away from the artificial- 
ity of the town to the exhilaration of 
the great, still forest with its deli- 
cious sense of freedom, where there 
is always time enough and to spare, 
It is an all-the-year-round bit of the 
glorious out of doors. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” 
nas been used over fifty years by 
mothers for their children while 
teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether aris- 
ing from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every 


part of the world. Be sure te ask for’ 


Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 

Round Sergeant—‘What! Asleep 
again? Can it be that this is from 
force of habit?” 

Waking Patrolman—‘N-n-no, sir. 
Jest a habit o’ th’ force.”—Baltimore 
American, 


Photographer—“Now, sir, if you’ll 
look a little less as though you had a 
bill to meet and a little more as 
though you’d just been left a legacy, 
you'll be a picture.”—New Yorker. 


Mr. Critique—“‘Yes, indeed, my 
house is simply full of Titians.”’ 

Mrs. Nouveuriche—“Good gracious! 
ain’t there no way of killing ’em?” 
—Princeton Tiger. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


HOME STUDY 


DIRECTED BY 
The University of Chicago 


Courses for Teachers and Students in more 
than 30 academic subjects of High School and 
College grade. One-half the work for an A.B., 
Ph.B., or 8.B. degree may be done by corre- 
spondence, Begin study any time. Address, 
The University of Chicago (Div. Z), Chicago, 
Illinois. 


ISAAC PITMAN’S 
SHORTHAND 


EXCLUSIVELY ADOPTED BY THE NEw YORE 
BOARD OF EDUCATION - 


for a period of FIVE YEARS commencing 
January, 1905. 


Partial List of Books Adopted: 


Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand Instructor . . . §1.50 
20th Century Dictation Book & Legal Forms 1% 
Practical Course in Touch Typewriting. . 1% 


Send for copy of PITMAN’S JOURNAL 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 31 Union $q., N.Y. 


EMERSON 
College of Oratory 


WM. J. ROLFE, A. M., Litt. D, President 


The largest school of Ora , Literature, and 
Pe in America. It aims to develop in 
the student a knowledge of his own powers in 


expression, whether as a creative thinker or an. 
interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum- 
mer sessions. Catalogue and full ormation 


on application to 
HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean 
CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE., 
EOW OSTON, MASS 


ONE GOOD 


NEWSPAPER 


IS WORTH A DOZEN POOR ONES 
IF YOU WANT A GOOD NEWSPAPER TRY THE 


Springfield 


Republican 


( MASSACHUSETTS ) 


A Thoroughly Independent and Courageous Journal, Devoted 
to the Protection and Advancement of the Broa 


Public 


Interests 


Established in 1824 by Samuel Bowles 


DAILY ( Morning) 


SUNDAY WEEKLY 


For New England readers The Daily and Sunday Repub- 
lican offer unsurpassed facilities for prompt, reliable, and com- 


prehensive information of the world’s affairs. 


New England 


news is presented with special thoroughness, and all of the 
news is carefully sifted and arranged for the convenience and | 


enlightenment of the reader. 


The Republican is famous for the strength and ability and 
democratic spirit of its Editorials, and for the excellence and 


wealth of its Literary Features. 


to Business and Agricultural 


It gives special attention also 
Interests, to Outdoor Sports and 


Pastimes, to Theatrical and Musical Matters, to the Distinctive 


Concerns of Women. 
Improved railroad service 


enables THE DAILY REPUBLI- 


CAN to reach subscribers in most of the New England towns 
early in the day, and the rural mail delivery carries it to the 
doors of dwellers in the country throughout a wide section, 
within a few hours after publication. 

THE SUNDAY REPUBLICAN is an Illustrated Weekly 


Magazine of great excellence, 


as well as a first-class newspaper. 


THE WEEKLY REPUBLICAN, now a’ 16-page sheet 


regularly, presents a careful 


Review of the News, with an 


abundant selection of the best Editorials, Literary and other 
Features of the Daily and Sunday editions. 


DAILY, $8 a year, $2 a quarter, 70 cents a month, 3 cents a copy. 
SUNDAY, $2 a year, 50 cents a quarter, 5 cents a copy. ~ 
WEEKLY, $1 a year, 25 cents a quarter, 10 cents a month, 3 cents a copy. 


Specimen Copies of either Edition sent free on application. 
lican will be sent free for one month to any one who wishes to try it. 


The Weekly Repub- 


All subscriptions are payable in advance. Address 
THE REPUBLICAN, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


LEACHERS’ 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROSMPT, RELIABLE. 


James F, McCullough Teachers’ Agency, “cuicaco. 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


Recommends candidates and uses its influence in securing appointments. 


is the time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur right through the year. Member- 

chip extil the close of season of 1905-6. Write for cireuler and blank to-day. 

The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 
EDWARD FICKETT, Prop., 


Eow 8 Beacon St., Boston. 


Over 5,200 positions filled. 
SEND FOR MANUAL. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


DUCATORS'’ 
101-B Tremont St., 
Boston, Mass. 


XCHANGE 
.C.A. Bidg 
‘Boriland, Me. 


™TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 120 eoyteton 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Has good positions for good teachers with good records. 
HARLAN P. FRENCG, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


SCIENCE 


High Grade 


In Demand Every 


Teachers Week of the ) ear 


Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 
H, General, Technical, and Practical Educators, 


HOW TO PASS TEACHERS’ EXAMINATIONS 


‘* Ohio Examinations and Answers ’’ is the title of anew book of 328 closely printed pages, 
bound in fine blue silk cloth, gold stamp, containing all the Uniform Teachers’ Examination 
questions used in Ohio the past _— and the complete and authoritative answers to all ques- 
tions for both Elementary and High School Teachers’ Certificates, 23 branches in all, about 
4300 questions and as many answers, So wut fi the sixteen examinations, with complete topi- 
cal index to all questions. Price, $1.50, but if you will mention Journal of Education, we 
will send it to you postpaid for $i. 10. For $1.75 we will also include a year’s subscri tion 
to THE OHIO TEACHER, published monthly at 75 cents a year, or The Pathfinder, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., published weekly at $1.00 a year. The Examination Book is just as good in 
any other State as in Ohio. Address 


HENRY G. WILLIAMS, Publisher, Athens, Ohio 


Winshi We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers ind 

D every part of the country. p < 

’ 

Teachers 29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 3 

Agency WM. F. JARVIS 5 2 

ALVIN F. PEASE. 3 

Some New Books. 

Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 

The England and Holland of the i - Dexter Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Bost’n $3.50 

Part of a Man’s Life. -............eeceeeeeeeeees Higginson 2.50 

The Pardoner’s os “ “ “ 1.25 

A Short History of Italy Sedgwick “ “ 2 00 

The Philippine Islands.... Ginn & Co., Boston 3.00 

The Education of the Wage Earners........... Dav te 

Trusts, Pools, and Corporations. . Ripley nadittiads “ 215 

The.Life and Writings of Benjamin Franklin. Smyth Macmillan Company, N. Y. 3.00 

The Re-shaping of the Far East..... Putnam- Weal “6 “ “ hea 

Social Theories Social Facts................... Grinnell G.P. Putnam’s Sons, 1.00 

Money Inflation in the United States ......... Wildman o se ss “ 1.50 

Pishes I Have Known...... Bevan A. Wessels Company, 1.25 

A History of Mediaeval and Modern Europe.. Bourne Longmans,Green & Co., “ 1.50 

Deutsch ‘Reden....... Tombo D. . Heath & Co., Boston .90 

On Life’s Stairway. . Knowles Dana Estes & Co., 1.00 

Reptiles.........- MeVickar D., Appleton & Co., 1.50 

Williams Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 125 

j A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago — 
Henry Froude, Boston 

American Book Co., N. Y. 1.50 

E.P. Dutton & Co., 5.00 


Crowell & Co., 


Varieties. 


Burt—“1 have no doubt you are 
sorry about your uncle's death, not- 
withstanding it brought you into a 
lot of money?” 

West—“Yes; he was doing a good 
business, you know, and if he had 
lived a year or two longer, he might 
have left me a good deal more.” 


ST. NICHOLAS 
HAS NO RIVAL 


ST. NICHOLAS 


is a class by itself. It 
goes only into the 
homes of people who 
are able to appreciate 
the need of the best 
reading and the best 
art for their children. 
It has been an in- 
fluence for good in 
the lives of maiilions 
of boys and girls. 


Are there boys and 
girls in your home? 
Do you take ST. 
NICHOLAS for 
them ? 

If not, will you try 
it for one year? 


1906 will be a great year 


—_— to begin with. A 
year’s subscription is 12 gifts 
in I1,—a monthly reminder 
of the giver. Beautiful cer- 
tificates with subscriptions. 
Send for full prospectus and 
particulars. 


The Century Co. 
Union Sq. New York 


| S¥104 DNNOA SVIOHOIN “LS 


Educational Institutions 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss. 
r both sexes. For catalogues addrese 
the W. P. BECKWITH. 


TATE NORMAL, SCHOOL, 
ASS. or both 
the Principal, 


BRIDGEWATER, 
For catalogues 
A. G. A. =. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FrrcnBure, Mass. 
r both sexes. For catalogues address 
JOHN G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, MAss. 

For women only. Especial attention is 
called to the new course of Household Arts. 
For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, 
Principal. 


UNIVERSITY {Write for Catalogues 


& Price-List, 


PUBLISHING Information, 


27-29 West 23d St. 


« New York. 


N. EB. Dept. 120 Boylston St., Room 411 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


KEITH’S. 

The juvenile patron of Keith’s will 
find that unusual preparations for 
his entertainment have been made at 
that popular amusement resort dur- 
ing the week commencing December 
25, on which day the doors of the 
theatre will be thrown open at 11 a. 
m. instead of 1.30 p. m. Beside the 
usual big variety program for which 
Keith’s is justly famed, there wiil be 
Christmas trees in the rear of the or- 
chestra floor and balconies which 
will be handsomely decorated with 
electric lights and fairly crowded 
with presents for the youngsters. 
Books and dolls will be given to the 
girls and mechanical toys to the 
boys. For several months the man- 
agement have been making strenuous 
efforts to get the besi juvenile enter- 
tainment that can be procured. As 
a result of their efforis, Wermwood’s 
dog and monkey circus, but recently 
arrived from Europe, has been en- 
gaged. They play mus‘ca] instru- 
ments, turn somersaults, ride bi- 
cycles, ete., and one of the canines is 
a wonder in mathematics. Among 
the other notable’ entertainers 
on the bill will be found Frank 
and Jen lLatona in a great mu- 
sical comedy speciality: the Crane 
brothers, “the Mudtown Minstre!s"’; 
Lew Hawkins, “the Chesterfield of 
Minstrelsy”; John Birch, who pre- 
sents an entire new melodrama by 
merely changing his headgear, and 
Charles and Jack Ahern, unicycie 
and bicycle riders. Ed F. Reynard, 
the world-famous ventriloquist, who 
proved such a strong feature a short 
time ago, and Rosaire and Dorretto, 
European eccentric comedy acio ats, 
have been re-engaged for another six 
days. Special and appropriate films 
for the holiday season will be shown 
in the kiretograph. 

TREMONT. 

The new play by Richard Harding 
Davis in which Manager Henry W. 
Savage will present Raymond Hitch- 
cock will be produced at the Tremont 
theatre, beginning with a _ special 
Christmas matinee. It is a farce in 
three acts dealing with the experi- 
ence of a number of Americars dur- 
ing the Graeco-Turkish war and is 
called “The Galloper,” the title being 
an expression emploved by war cor- 
respendents to describe a despatch 
hearer who first gets to the wire, and 
files his “story.” He is cast as 
Copeland Schuyler, a New York 
elnbman in love with a young 
woman who has gone to the front ag 
a Red Cross nurse. In the guise of 
Kirke Warren, a famous war corres- 
pendent, Schuyler goes to the scene 
of the conflict. There is a Music 
Hall performer known as_ ‘the 
Human Fly” who is a divorced wife 
of the genuine Kirke Warren and a 
Newark widow who is also in pursu't 
of the journalist. Manager Savage 
has engaged a cast of unucual 
strength to launch the play, Edgar 
T'avenport has been re'eased from the 
eastern “College Widow’ company to 
create the part of Kirke Warren. 
May Buckley, a comedienne of abil- 
ity; Nanette Comstock, who was with 
Otis Skinner and an actress of excep- 
tional talent, and Helen Lackaye 
have important roles. Others who 
will be seen are Harry Stone, L. Rog- 
ers Lytton, Harold Vizard, Herbert 
Corthell, T. Daniel Frawley, E. B. 
Tilton, M. W. Rale, Howard Potter, 
Scott Cooper, and others. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS ALL OVER THE COUNTRY ='xi2"s% 


pointments of Women Teachers this year. Pa. to Me,—Anna L. Bard, Factoryville, to Aroo- 
stook Normal. Pa. to Mass.—Rose E. Loetzer, Sayre, to Sandistield. Mass. to Conn.— Mary 
F. Allen, South Hadley, to Shelton. N.Y. to N. J.—Mrs. Mary Morris, Amsterdam, to Point 
Pleasant. Va. to Pa.—Roxanna E. Marsh, Lynchburg, to Weatherly. N. ¥Y. to Md.—Martha 
Smith, Syracuse, to Frostburg Normal. N. ¥. to Va.—Ada M. Mallory, Phoenix, to Chatham. 
Ohio to W. Va.—Emma McKean, Cleveland, to Wesleyan University. N. Y. to La.—Florence 
EK. Adams, Rochester, to Straight University. N.Y to Mich.—Elizabeth B. McLellan, Ithaca, 
to Ypsilanti Normal. Cal. to Colo.—Frances C. Helden, Redlands, to Denver Normal. 
These are only specimens, but they show our geographical range. Send for circulars. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, ©.W.BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


302 AUDITOR LUM 
CHICAG 

BRANCH, 494 ASHLAND AVE., BUFFALO, N.Y. 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEAR: 
¢ POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 


introduces to Colleges, 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY Families 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses, for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call om or 


address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


During the fall and winter months there are 
frequent vacancies which must be filled on 


: short notice. Many of them are first-class 
positions. Address THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


New York 
Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wm. O. PrRatr, Manager. 


PECI ALISTS with good general education wanted for department work in 
High Schools, Preparatory Schools and Colleges in Pennsyl- 
vania and other States. Primary and Grammar grade teachers secure positions paying 
$60 to $70 per month, if ee! can teach some approved system of music and drawing. 
For further information, address 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Robert L. Myers), 
HARRISBURG, Pa. 


offer better opportu- 

H nities for aspiring 
teachers than an 
other section. Foreleven years the SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENC 

has done a very successful business in this field. Better openings now than ever 


before. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville, Tenn. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies «**-"® 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis,4l14Century Bldg. Portland, Ore., 4 Seventh St. 
Washington, D. é., 1505 Penn. Ave. Denver, Col.,533 = Bldg. San Francisco, Cal.,518 Parrot Bldg 
Chicago. 203 Michigan Boulevard. Spokane, Wasb., 313 Rookery Kk. Los Angeles, Cal., 525 Stimson Bk. 


S c h ermer horn TEACHERS’ AGENCY, | Oldest and best-known in U. 8. 


3 E. 14th St., N. Y. | JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 


THE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the 


confidence of teachers and employers because it confines 
itself to Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We 
should be pleased to explain our plans to you. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 


MANHATTAN B.upe. Drs Mornss, Iowa. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


always has good positions for good teachers with good records. 

No agency in the country gives more faithful service or finds positions for a larger propor- 
tion of its candidates. Calls for teachers are coming in nearly every day, and these calls come 
from every state in the Union, 


Now is the time to register. Send for illustrated manual. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Albany, N. Y. 
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Eric Pape School of Art 


EIGHTH SEASON 
Oct. 2, 1905, to June 2, 1906 


Head Instructor and Director - ERIC PAPE 


No examinations for admission to any of the classes. 
Students begin by drawing from the nude and costume 
models as is done in the Paris academies, upon which 
this school is modeled. Fine large studios. 


tion, Decorative Design, and 
Pyrogravure 


Drawing, Painting, Composition, Ilustra- | 


Drawing and Painting from ‘‘ life,’ separate classes 
for men and women. Portraiture, Still life, Flower- 
painting, Water-color, Pastel, Pyrogravure, Composi- 
tion, Decorative Design and Painting, Practical De- 
sign for Textiles. Illustration, with costume models, 
Pen, Wash, Gouache, Poster and Bookcover Designing. 


Saturday Morning Class, for school teachers and for 
students unable to attend the school during the week. 
Saturday Morning Class for Children. 


MORNING, AFTERNOON AND EVENING CLASSES, 
SCHOLARSHIPS, MEDALS AND PRIZES 


For circulars address the Manager, 
corner Massachusetts Avenue and Boylston Street, 


Boston, Mass. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO EDUCATION 


A SERIES OF MONOGRAPHS 
Discussing Vital Questions of 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION AND EDUCATIONAL THEORY 
must prove of extraordinary service to all Superintendents and Teachers 
The following numbers are announced: 


No.1. Normal School Education and Efficiency in 
Teaching. Professor Juntus Larnrop Mertam, Ph.D., University 
of Missouri. Price 75 cents, net. 

No.2. General Taxation for Education and the Ap- 
portionment of School Funds. Professor P. Cus- 
BERLEY, Ph.D., Leland Stanford Junior University. Price $1.50, net. 

No. 3. The Rise of Local School Supervision in Massa- 
chusetts. Professor Henry Suzzavvo, Ph.D., Leland Stanford Junior 
University. Price $1.00, net. 

No.4. The Educational Theories of Herbart and 
Froebel. Professor AnGus MacVannet, Ph.D., Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Reprinted from ‘‘ Teachers College 
Record,’’ September, 1905. Price 75 cents, net. 

No. 5. City Schoo! Expenditures. Grorce Drayron 
Srraver, Ph.D., Teachers College, Columbia University. Reprinted 
from ‘‘ Teachers College Record,’’ May, 1905. Price 75 cents, net. 

No.6. Some Fiscal Aspects of Public Education in 
American Cities. Professor Epwarp E E ttiorr, Ph.D., Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. In press. Reprinted from ‘‘ Teachers College Record,” 
November, 1905. 


No.7. A History of Common School Funds in the 
United States. Professor FLercher Harper Swirr, Ph.D., Uni- 
versity of Washington. In preparation. 


Address BUREAU OF PUBLICATION 


Teachers College, New York 


2. 


3. 


5. 


TEACHERS’ HELP MANUALS 


Paper, 25 cents each; or 5 copies for $1. 


Practical Grammar. 500 Exercises. Edited by Sey- 
mour Eaton. Fifteenth thousand. Contains over 
500 exercises adapted to all grades. 


Manual of Correspondence. Edited by Seymour Eaton. 
Twentieth thousand. A complete course of instruc- 
tion in social and business correspondence; with a 
large variety of forms and exercises. 


Mechanics’ Arithmetic. By W. V. Wright, B.A. 
Thirteenth thousand. Contains nearly 700 problems 
in practical measurement suitable for beginners, 
with answers. 


Easy Problems for Young Thinkers. Edited by Sey- 
mour Eaton. Twelfth thousand. Contains over 800 
exercises and problems, with answers, for review 
work in the lower grammar grades. 


Catch Questions in Arithmetic. By Rev. A. D. Capel, 
B.A. Twelfth thousand. Contains over 600 exercises 
and problems, with answers. 


100 Lessons in Composition. By W. H. H. Huston, 
Toronto. This book contains 400 practical exercises, 
and is one of the most valuable works on composition 
ever written. 


Discount on large oraers. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29-A BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


STORIES OF MUSICIANS 


IN 
LEAFLET FORM. 
No. 201 Beethoven. 
No. 202 Handel and Mozart. 
No. 203 Schubert. 
No. 205 Rossini and Mendelssohn. 
No. 206 Haydn. 
No. 207. Wagner. 


We have a limited supply of these leaflets containing 


Stories of Musicians which have been reprinted from the 
Journal of Education. 


Single Numbers, 4 cents. 


15 or more, | cent each. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston. 


OUR SCHOOL BOOK DEPARTMENT 


Has Filled Orders Promptly, Completely, 


Intelligently For Over Half a Century 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, WHOLESALE BOOKSELLERS, 33-37 EAST 17th STREET, NEW YORK 
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